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friend, and if yout vill take my advice, you wil be 
content to creep before you walk, and to walk be- 
fore you run. The cent to cent and dollar to dol- 
lar system is the sure one.” 

This was the ee of an old merchant, who 
had made his fortune by the system he recom- 
mended, and was addressed to @ young man just 
entering business. with a capital of ten thousand 
dollars, the joint property of himself and an only 
sister. 

Sidney Lawrence had been raised in a large 
mereantile establishment, that was doing an im- 
mense business and making heavy profits. But 
all its operations were made upon adequate capi- 
tal and enlarged experience. When he commen- 
ced for himself, he could not brook the idea of 
keeping near the shore, like a little boat, and fol- 
lowing its safer wi 
out boldly into the ocean and reaching the desired 
haven by the quickest course. He wished to ac- 
cumulate money rapidly, and believed that, on the 
capital he possessed, five or six thousand dollars a 
year might as easily be made as one, if a man only 
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had sufficient enterprise to pusi. business vigor- 
ously, The careful, plodding course pursued by 
some, and strongly recommended to him, he des- 
pised. It was beneath a man of true business ca- 
pacity. 

“As I said before, nothing venture, nothing 
gain,” replied Lawrence to the old merchant’s 
“Tam not content to eke out a 
thousand or two dollars every year, and at the age 
of fifty or sixty retire from business on a paltry 


twenty cr thirty thousand dojlars. 1 must get rich 


fast or not at all.” 

“ Remember the words of Solomon, my young 
friend,” returned the merchant. “ ‘He that mak- 
eth haste to be rich shall not be innocent.’ Among 
all the sayings of the wise man, there is not one 
truer than that. I have been in business for thirty 
years, and have seen the rise and fall of a good 
many ‘enterprising’ men, who were in a hurry to 
get rich. “Their history is an instructive lesson to 
all who will read it. Some got rich, or at least 
appeared to get rich, in a very short space of time. 
They grew up like mushrooms in a night. But 
they were gone as quickly. I can point you to at 
least twenty elegant mansions, built by such men 
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yds. And [ can name to you half a dozen 


and more, who when reverses came were subject- 
ed to trials for alleged fraudulent practices, resort- 
ed to in extremity as a means of sustaining their 
tottering credit and escaping the ruin that threat- 
ened to engulf them. One of these in particular 
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was a young man whom I raised, and who had 
always acted with the most scrupulous honesty 
while in my store. But he was ardent, ambitious, 
and anxious to get rich. His father started him 
in business with ten thousand dollars capital. In 
a little while he was trading high, and pushing bis 
business to the utmost of its capacity. At the end 
of a couple of years his father had to advance him 
ten thousand dollars more to keep him from fail- 
ing. During the next five years he expanded with 
wonderful rapidity, built himself a splendid house, 
and took his place at the court end of the town as 
one of our wealthy citizens. It was said of him 
that he had made a hundred thousand dollars. 
But the downfall’ came at last, as come I knew it 
must. He toppled over and fell down headlong. 
Then it was discovered that he had been making 
fictitious notes purporting to be the bills payable 
of country merchants, which his own credit had 
carried through a number of the banks, as well as 
made pass freely to money brokers. He had to 
stand a long and painful trial for forgery, and came 
within an ace of being sent to the state’s prison. 
As soon as the trial closed he left the city, and I 
have never heard of him since.” 

« But you don’t mean to insinuate,” said Law- 
rence, rather sternly, “that I would be guilty of 
forgery in any extremity ?” 

“Sidney Lawrence!” replied the merchant, 
speaking ina firm, serions voice, “1am a plain 
spoken man, and always tell my real mind when 
I feel it my duty to do so, whether I give offence 
or not. Thet Solomon spoke truly when he said, 
* He that maketh haste to be rich shall not be in- 
nocent,” I fally believe, because I am satisfied, 
from what I have seen and know of business, that 
whoever follows it with an eager desire to make 
money rapidly will be subjected to daily tempta- 
tions, and it will be almost impossible for him not 
to seek advantages over his neighbor in trade, and 
trample under foot the interests of others to gain 
his own. If this is done in little matters, unscru- 
pulously, it will in the end be done in great mat- 
ters. What is the real difference, I should like to 
know, between taking advantage of a man in bar- 
gaining, and getting his money by passing upon 
him a forged note?’ The principle is undoubtedly 
the same, only one isa legal offence and the other 
is not. And therefore I hold that he who takes 
an undue advantage of his fellow man in trade 
will not in the end hesitate about committing a 
greater wrong, if he have a fair chance of escape 
from. penalty. In my young days the motto of 
most business men, who were not very nice about 
the interests of others, was, ‘ Every man for him- 
self, and the Lord for us all” But the motto has 
become slightly changed in these times. It now 
reads, ‘ Every man for himse!f, and the d—l take 
the hindmost /’ I hear this too often unblushingly 
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avowed, but see it much ofiener acted out all 
around me. My young friend, if you wish to 
keep a clear conscience adopt neither of these 
mottos, but regard in every transaction the good 
of others as well as your own good. And let me 
most seriously and earnestly warn you against 
making haste to be rich. The least evil that can 
befall you, in such an effort, will be the almost cer- 
tain wreck of all your worldly hopes some five or 
ten years hence, and your fall, so low that to rise 
again will be almost impossible.” 

This well meant but plainly uttered advice more 
than half offended Lawrence. He replied coldly, 
that he thought he knew what he was about, and 
would try, at least, to ‘steer clear of the peniten- 
tiary.” 

With shrewdness, tact, untiring industry, and a 
spirit that knew no discouragement, the young 
man pressed forward in business. The warning 
of the merchant, if it did not repress his desire to 
get rich in haste, caused him to look more closely 
than he would otherwise have done into every 
transaction he was about to make. This saved 
him from many serious losses. 

The want of more capital soon began to be felt. 
He saw good operations every day, that might 
be made if he had capital enough to encer into 
them. 

« A man deserves no credit for getting rich, if 
he have capital enough to work with,” was a favo- 
rite remerk. ‘‘ There is plenty of business to be 
done, and ways of making money in abundance, if 
the means are only at hand.” 

One week, if he had only been in the possession 
of means, he would have putehased a cotton fac- 
tory; the next week become possessor of a ship, 
and entered into the East India trade; and the 
week after that, purchased an interest in a lead 
mine on the Upper Mississippi. 

Money,money, more money, wasever his cry, for 
he saw golden opportunities constantly passing un- 
improved. A neighbor, to whom he was expres- 
sing his desire for the use of larger capital, said to 
him, one day— 

* V’il tell you how you can get more money !”’ 

‘* How ?” was the eager question. 

“Get into the direction of some bank, push 
through the notes of a business friend in whom 
you have confidence, who will do the same for you 
in another bank of which he is one of the mana- 
gers. There are wheels within wheels in those 
monied institutions, from which the few and not 
the many reap the most benefit. Connect your- 
self with as many as you can of them, and make 
the most of the opportunities such connection wil! 
afford. You know Balmier ?” 

“ Yes.” 

‘‘ And what a rushing business he does ?” 

‘6 Yes.” 

















“ He dragged heavily enough, and was always 
flying about for money, until he took a hint and 
got elected into the Citizens’ and Traders’ Bank. 
Since then he has been as easy as an old shoe, 
and has done five times as much business as be- 
fore.” 

“1s it possible ?” 

“Oh yes! Youare not fully up to the tricks of 
trade yet, I see, shrewd as you are.” 

«“T know well enough how to use money, but I 
have not yet learned how to get it.” 

“ That will all come in good time. We are 
just now getting up a petition for the charter of a 
new bank, in which I am to be a director, and I 
can easily manage to get you in if you will sub- 
scribe pretty liberally to the stock. It is to be 
called the People’s Bank.”’ ' 

‘But | have no money to invest in stock. That 
would be taking away instead of adding to my 
capital in wade, which is light enough in all con- 
science.” 

“There will be no trouble about that. Only an 
instalment of twenty cents in the dollar will be 
necessary to set the institution going. And not 
more than ten cents in the dollar will be called in 
atatime. After two or three instalments have 
been paid, you can draw out two thirds of the 
amount on stock notes.” 

“Indeed! ‘That’s the way it’s done ?” 

“Yes. You ought to take about a hundred 
shares, which will make it easy for us to have you 
put into the board of directors.” 

“T'll do it,” was the prompt response to this. 

“ And take my word for it, you will not be many 
months a bank director, if you improve the oppor- 
tunities that will be thrown in your way, without 
having a good deal more money at your command 
than at present.” 

The charter for the People’s Bank was obtained, 
and when an election of the board of managers 
was held, Lawrence went in asa director. He 
had not held that position many months, before by 
favoring certain paper that was presented from 
certain quarters, he got paper favored that came 
from certain other quarters; and in this was in- 
dividually benefitted by getting the use of about 
fifteen thousand dollars additional capital, which 
came to him really but not apparently from the bank 
in which he held a hundred shares of stock. For 
the sake of appearances, he did not borrow back 
his instalments, or stock notes It wasa little 
matter and would have looked as if he were press- 
ed for money. 

From this time Sidney Lawrence became a 
financier, and plunged deep into all the mysteries 
of money raising. His business operations became 
daily more and more extended, and he never ap- 
peared to be much pressed for money. At the 
end of a couple of years, he held the office of direc- 
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tor in two banking institutions, and was president 
of an insurance company that issued post-notes 
on which three per cent. was charged. ‘These 
notes, as the institution was in good credit, could 
readily be passed through almost any bank in the 
city. They were loaned pretty freely on individu- 
al credit, and also freely on real estate and other 
collateral. 

It is hard to serve two masters. The mind of 
man is so coustituted, and the influences bearing 
upon it are so peculiar in their orderly arrange- 
ments, that the more it is concentered upon one 
object and pursuit, the more perfection and cer- 
tainty attend its action. But if it be divided be- 
tween two objects and pursuits, and especially if 
both of these require much thought, its action will 
be imperfect to a certain degree in both, or one 
will suffer while the other absorbs the most atten- 
tion. 

Thus it happened with Lawrence. While ar- 
dently engaged in financiering, his business re- 
ceived less attention. Instead of using to the best 
possible advantage the money already obtained in 
his financiering operations, he strove eagerly after 
more. In fact, too reckless an investment, in 
many instances, of borrowed capital, from which 
no return could be obtained perhaps for years, 
made his wants still as great as before, and kept 
in constant activity all the resources of his mind in 
order to meet his accommodations and steadily to 
increase them. 

Ten years from the time when Sidney Lawrence 
started in business have passed He is living in 
handsome style and keeps his carriage. Five or 
six years previously, he was married to a beautiful 
and lovely minded woman, who was connected 
with some of the best families of the city. He has 
three children. 

“ Are you not well, dear?” asked his wife, one 
day about this period. They were sitting at the 
dinner table, and Mr. Lawrence was hardly tasting 
his food. 

“T hav’nt much appetite,” he replied indiffer- 
ently. 

“ You eat scarcely any thing; hardly enough to 
keep you alive. I am afraid you give yourself too 
much up to business.” 

Mr. Lawrence did not reply. He had evident- 
ly not heard more than half of his wife’s |. st 
remark. In a little while he left the table, sayin , 
as he rose, that he had some business requiring his 
immediate attention. Mrs. Lawrence glanced 
toward the door that closed after her husband 
with a troubled Jook, and sighed. 

From his dwelling Mr. Lawrence hurried to his 
store, and spent an hour there in examining his 
uecount books, and in making calculations. At 
five o’clock be met the directors of the insurance 
company of which he was still president, at an 
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extra meeting. All had grave faces. There was 
a statement of the affairs of the company upon the 
table around which they were gathered. It show- 
ed that in the next two weeks post-notes, amount- 
ing in all to one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, would fall due; while not over fifty thou- 
sand dollars in bills receivable, maturing within 
that time, were on hand, and the available cash 
resources of the company were not over five thou- 
sand dollars. The time was, when by an extra 
effort the sum needed could easily have been 
raised. But extra efforts had been put forth so 
often of late, that the company had exhausted 
nearly all its resources. 

‘I do not understand,” remarked one of the 
directors, looking up from the statement he had 
been carefully examining, “ how there can be a 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars of post-notes 
due so soon, and only fifty thousand dollars in bills 
receivable maturing in the same time. If I am 
not mistaken, the post-notes were never issued 
except against bills having a few days shorter 
time to ran. How is this, Mr. Lawrence ?” 

‘* All that is plain enough,” the president replied 
promptly. “A large portion of these bills have 
been at various times discounted for us in the 
People’s Bank, and in other banks when we have 
needed money.” 

“ But why should we be in such need of mo- 
ney?” inquired the director earnestly. He had 
been half asleep in his place for over a year, and 
was just beginning to get his eyes open. \ “ I believe 
we have had no serious losses of late. There have 
been but few fires that have touched us.” 

“But there have been a good many failures in 
the last six months, most of which have affected 
us, and some to quite a heavy amount,” returned 
the president. ‘ Our post-note business has prov- 
ed most unfortunate.” 

“ So I should think if it has lost us a hundred 
thousand dollars, as appears from this statement.” 

“It isuseless to look at that now,” said Mr. 
Lawrence. “ The great business to be attended 
to, is the raising of means to meet this trying 
emergency. How is it to be done ?” 

There wasa deep silence and look of concern. 

“Can it be raised at all? Is there any hope of 
saving the institution?” asked one of the board, 
at length. 

“In my opinion, none in the world,” was re- 
plied by another. “I have thought of little else 


but the affairs of the company since yesterday, and 


Iam satisfied that all hope is gone. There are 
thirty thousand dollars to be provided to-morrow. 
Our balance is but five thousand, even if al! the 
bills maturing to-day have been paid.” 

“ Which they have, I presume, as no protests 
have come in,” remarked the president. 

* But what is the suin of five thousand dol- 
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lars set off against thirty thousand? It is cs 
nothing.” 

“Surely, gentlemen are not prepared to give 
up in this way,” said the president,earnestly “A 
failure will be a most disastrous thing, and we 
shall all be deeply sufferers in the community if it 
takes place. We must make efforts and sacrifices 
to carry it through. Here are twelve of us; can 
we not, on our individual credit, raise the sum re- 
quired? I, for one, will issue my notes to-morrow 
for twenty thousand dollars. If the other directors 
will come forward ia the same spirit, we may ex- 
change the bills among each other, and by en- 
dorsing them mutually, get them through the 
various banks where we have friends or influence, 
and thus save the institution. Gentlemen, are you 
prepared to meet me in this thing?” 

Two or three responded affirmatively. Some 
positively declined; and others wanted time to 
think of it. 

“ If we pause to think, all is ruined,” said Mr. 
Lawrence, excited. ‘We must act at once, and 
promptly.” 

But each member of the board remained firm to 
the first expression. Nothing could be forced, and 
reflection only tended to confirm those who op- 
posed the president’s views in their opposition to 
the plan suggested. The meeting closed, after 
two hours’ perplexing deliberation, without deter- 
mining upon any course of action. At ten o'clock 
on the next day the directors were to meet again. 

Mr. Lawrence walked the floor for half of that 
night, and lay awake for the other half. To sleep 
was impossible. Thus far, in the many difficulties 
he had encountered, a way of escape from them 
had opened either on the right hand or on the 
left, but now no way of escape presented itself 
A hundred plans were suggested to his mind, can- 
vassed and then put aside. He saw but one mea- 
sure of relief, ifit could be carried out; but that 
he had proposed already, and it was not approved. 

The unhappy state in which she saw her hus- 
band deeply distressed Mrs. Lawfence, Earnest!y 
did she beg of him to téll ber all that troubled 
him, and Jet her bear a part of the burden that 
wasupon him. At first he evaded her questions ; 
but, to her oft-repeated and tenderly urged petition 
to be a sharer in his pains as well as his pleasures, 
he mentioned the desperate state of affairs in the 
company of which he was president. 

“ Bat, my dear husband,” she replied to this, 
“you cannot be held responsible for the losses the 
institution has sustained.” 

“True, Florence ; but the odium, the censure, 
the distress that must follow its failure. I cannot 
bear to think of these. My credit, too, will suffer, 
for I shall lose atl I have invested in the stock, and 
this fact, when known, will impair confidence.” 

“ All this is painful and deeply to be regretted, 
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Sidney,” said the wife, speaking in as firm a voice 
as she could assume. “ But as it is a calamity 
that cannot now be avoided, and is not the result 
of any wrong act of yours, let a clear conscience 
sustain you in this severe trial. Let the public 
censure ; let odium be attached to your name—so 
long as your conscience is clear and your integrity 
unsullied, these cannot really hurt you.” 

But this appeal had little or no effect, The 
mind of the unhappy man could not take hold of 
it, or feel its force. It was repeated again and 
again, and with as little effect. Finally he begged 
to be left to his own reflections. In tears his wife 
complied with his request. That night she slept 
as little as her miserable husband. 

On the next day the Insurance Company 
was dishonored, and “ went into liquidation.” On 
the day following Sidney Lawrence suspended pay- 
ment. ‘Trustees were appointed to take charge of 
the effects of the company, who immediately com- 
menced a rigid examination into its affairs. Law- 
rence made an assignment at the same time for the 
benefit of his creditors. 

One evening about a week afier his failure Mr. 
Lawrence came home paler and more disturbed 
than ever. There was something wild in the ex- 
pression of his countenance. 

“Florence,” he said, as soon as he was alone 
with her, “I must leave for Cincinnati in the 
morning.” 

“Why?” eagerly asked the wife, her face in- 
stantly blanching. 

“ Business requires me to go. I have seen your 
father, and have made arrengements with him for 
vou to go to his house, with the children, while I 
am away. This property, as I have before told 
you, has to be sold, and the sale will probably take 
place while I am gone.” 

“ How soon will you return?” 

“T cannot tell exactly ; but I will come back as 
quickly as possible.” 

There was something in the manner of her hus- 
band, as he madé"this announcement, that startled 
and alarmed Mrs. Lawrence. She tried to ask 
many questions, but her voice failed her. Lean- 
ing her head down upon her husband's breast, she 
sobbed and wept for a long time. Lawrence was 
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much affected, and kissed the wet cheek of his 
wife with unwonted fervor. 

On the next morning, early, the unhappy man 
parted wiih his family. His wife clung to him 
with an instinctive dread of the separation. Tears 
were in his eyes, as he took his children one after 
another in his arins and kissed them tenderly. 

‘‘God bless you all, and grant that we may 
meet again right early, and under brighter skies!” 
he. said, as he clasped his wife to his bosom in a 
long embrace, and then tore himseif away. 

On the third day after Mr. Lawrence left, one 
of the city newspapers contained the following 
paragraph : 

“Tue —— Insurance Company.—We under- 
stand that in the investigation of the aflairs of this 
concern, it has-been discovered that Mr. Law- 
rence, the president, proves to be a defaulter in 
the sum of nearly a hundred thousand dollars. 
The public are aware that post-notes were issued 
by the company to a large amount, and loaned to 
individuals on good collateral security. These 
bore only the signature of the president. It now 
appears that Mr. Lawrence used this paper with- 
out the knowledge of the directors. He signed 
what he wanted for his own use, and when these 
came due signed others and negotiated them, man- 
aging through the principal clerk in the institution, 
who it seems was an accomplice, to keep the whole 
matter a secret. This was continued until he had 
used the credit of the concern up to a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, when it sunk under the load. Prepa- 
rations were made, immediately on the discovery 
of this, to have him arrested and tried for swin- 
dling, but he got wind of it and has left the city. 
We presume, however, that he will be apprehend- 
ed and brought back. His own private aflairs are 
said to be in a most deplorable condition. It is 
thought that not over twenty cents in the dollar 
will be realized at the final settlement.” 

Here we drop a veil over the history of the man 
who made haste to be rich, end was not innocent. 
His poor wife waited vainly for him to return, and 
his children asked often for their faiher and won- 
dered why he stayed so long away. Years passed 
before they again met, and then it was in sorrow 
and deep humiliation. 
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Tne buds have opened, and in leafy pride 
Woo the soft winds of this capricious May ; 

With a refreshing green the fields are dyed, 
And clearer sparkles on the waters play. 

All Nature spenks of boundless promise now, 
In tones as sweet as thine,—her h.nd is laid 

With a maternal greeting on my brow, 


Until its fevered throbbings all are stayed ; 
And [I am fain to lie upon her breast, 
Unconscious of the world, divorced from pain, 
Drink from her rosy lips the balm of rest, 
And be ber glad and trustful child again: 
But such fond dalliance claims a spirit free, 
And al) her spells are broken—without thee! 




















TO THE BLUE VIOLET. 


BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PIERSON. 


My own blue violet, 
Young summer’s sapphire gem, 
Tossed by the angel of the bow 
From out his diadem ; 
Thou hast a loving mien, 
And dewy, azure eye, 
To me so sweetly eloquent 
Of sunny days gone by. 


Within thy fragrant breast 
So many memories stay, 

Each hymning with its plensant voice 
Some sweetly plaintive lay; 

In tones of music now 
The gentle spirits tell, 

Of that bright band of little ones 
Who used to love me well. 


Like bird-songs rich and free 
Their merry thoughts ring out, 

And ofi the young heart leapeth up 
And speaketh with a shout. 

And now a joyous voice 
Peals out amid the bowers, 

“I’ve won a kiss !—I've found the first 
Of sister Lydia's flowers!” 
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Then comes the pattering sound 
Of nimble little feet, 

And soft blue eyes look up to mine 
From faces fair and sweet. 

And one white dimpled hand 
Presents the half blown flower— 
Meet emblem of the child's pure love, 

And fragrant with its power. 


Oh! many a splendid rose 
Has since that day been mine, 
And I have touched the laurel wreaths 
That poets deem divine ; 
But these were won with toil, 
And worn with doubts and fears, 
And they are cankered at the heart, 
And drooped and soiled with tears. 


They have no balmy power 
To soothe the throbbing brain, 
And on my wildly beating breast 
I’ve pressed them all in vain. 
And this poor heart has grown 
A weary, hopeless thing; 
Oh! for the loves and violet buds 
Of girlhood’s holy spring. 
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“JESUS, HAVE MERCY UPON ME!” 


Mark, 10: 47. 


Wir weighty woe and sin oppressed, 
Oh, God! I vainly sigh for rest. 

For succor whither shall T fly, 

While battling waves are rolling high ? 
Behold, oh Lord! I come to Thee: 


“ "Incod, édénody pe!” 


Surrounded by the world’s deceit, 
Destruction yawns beneath my feet ; 
The tempest thunders overhead, 
And darkening clouds are round me spread, 
Helpless, [ stretch my arms to Thee: 

“ "Inood, éhénady pe!” 


A thousand cares my spirit knows, 
A thousand fears, a thousand woes ; 
Tearfal 1 lift my eyes to Heaven, 
And pleading, be my sins forgiven, 
Still ceaseless cry. on bended knee, 


“ "Incov, édénody pe!” 
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Have mercy, Christ! yet no demand 
Have I upon thy bounteous hand, 
For ! have let religion’s fires 

Die out, to feed my own ‘esires: 
Oh, pity, Lord! my agony— 


* "Incov, édénodv ue ty 


Oh, Jesus! listen to my prayers— 
Youth is beset by countless snares, 
And I may fall from virtue’s side, 
Unless thy Spirit be my guile; 
For this I ceaseless cry to Thee, 

“ Inoov, édénoby pe!” 


To Thee for succor shall I fly, 
When threatening storms are sweeping by ; 
And Thou shalt break the bonds that bind 
The active soul, the tireless mind. 
Oh, Saviour, Lord! I come to Thee: 

“ "Incov, édénody pe!” 





THE TRAITOR AND THE TRUE. 


A STORY OF THE REVOLODTION. 





BY MRS. 


LATHAM. 





CHAPTER I. 


“No apathy hath struck 
Its ice-bolt through our hearts; 
Yours are among our household names, 


Your memory ne’er departs.”’ 
I 


Waar brings the life-blood to our hearts in a 
quicker flow than the spirit-stirring tales of the 
Revolution? How they call up from the stores 
of meinory the precious thoughts of days gone by ; 
of the sire and the grandsire, and of their lives, so 
often storied to our listening ears! And what a 
pleasant land our forefathers purchased for us with 
their sufferings! From the time of their touching 
the “rock-bound coast,’ they pioneered for us a 
life of peace and plenty. Luxuries of all sorts, the 
desire and possession of which even now serve as 
mile-stones on our downward path, they left far 
behind them. 

In the parting struggle, when leaving their 
homes forever, the question ‘ What shall we take, 
and what leave behind?’ was a heart-searching 
question for them. ‘‘ Freedom to worship God” 
being the moving spring of their departure, the 
choice of the true-hearted fell on that alone that 
could serve them in the wilderness; so, on their 
parting altars, they heaped as incense with their 
fond farewells all the impulses of their lives, now 
warring against their enterprise. The pride of 
birth and of wealth, pomp, power and luxury 
could avail them nothing in their future toiling 
for a home ; instead of these they brought their 
“hearts of oak” and their arms of strength, for the 
axe was to ring its changes through the forest to 
their morning and evening anthem ; they brought 
their hearts’ best affections, a determination to 
brave the ills of life, and without imaginary wants 
to live in this home of their own creating, simple, 
happy and pure. 

How soon they surmounted all their difficulties, 
and “the desert rejoiced and blossomed as the 
rose!” Why was not this home of simplicity 
and freshness kept thus for succeeding genera- 
tions? Man—restless, ambitious man soon wea- 
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ried of this quiet, and with increasing prosperity 
came artificial Jongings. Cities and villages rose 
proudly around them; their doors were thrown 
open to friendship and to commerce, and then 
came again the natural striving in the heart of 
man with his fellows. 

The new generations coming on forgot the 
beautiful and pure structure of the American char- 
acter, and here in our midst, where the very 
breath comes more life-like and free, they again 
craved and invited foreign luxuries; coveted the 
vain, unsatisfying distinctions of society ; and imi- 
tated al! these to such an extent that even at this 
day we can scarcely be said to have a national 
character, so strongly does it partake of all others, 
and so jittle is it in the spirit of the Pilgrims. 

Fashion too, reigning for ages supreme in the 
old world, nothing loth crossed the ocean and es- 
tablished itself as presiding deity of the new; and 
does it not now cover as with a pall all the sweet 
charities of our lives, warping our affections and 
our judgment, and in our intercourse with our fel- 
low man keep the honest and the true, who are 
not within its shadow, down, down forever? 

But there is one redeeming impulse that we hail 
with joy as an omen of better things. It is now 
‘the fashion’ to inquire into the olden time. A 
rage for antiquity is fast spreading over the land; 
old songs and old stories take precedence of the 
new ; old-time ladies are lauded, and gentlemen 
of the old school admired; scraps of centennial 
brocade, memorials of the departed glory of grand- 
mothers and great-grandmothers upon gala days, 
are perpetuated in patchwork of the fashion of the 
day and reverentially preserved; dark, stained, 
and rather unsightly official papers, bearing pre- 
cious autographs, are framed and treasured ; and 
we fondly hope the day will come in which their 
home-virtues, their simple habits, their energy and 
self-sacrificing spirit will be revived and walk 
among us. Now, in the popularity of these good 
old days, we do not fear to record a story of the 
Revolution, and it comes from memories sacred 
and (true. 
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Few who read these lines but have been in the 
city of New London, in Connecticut. Settled as 


early as the year 1648, in the first place by forty 


families, the relics of their respectability and hap- 
piness may be seen even to this day, in the vener- 
able homesteads of generations gone by, preserved 
religiously in their original plan, though much al- 
tered by the improvements of time. 

Statesmen are proud to hail from this beloved 
little city; the names of Winthrop, Saltonstall, 
Trumbull and many others bear testimony to a 
long line of honorable service ; and even the lau- 
rels of the poet grace the spot, for the gifted 
Brainard called it his birth-place, and many of 
his most beautiful poems celebrate the scenery. 

Here stands Fort Trumbull, whose artillery 
once thundered in the ears of the traitor Arnold, 
but the old fortress can now scarcely be remem- 
bered in the march of improvement. Opposite to 
it is Fort Griswold, the scene of the dreadful mas- 
sacre of the 6th of September, 1781. 
beautiful rises the granite column erected in com- 
memoration of the day. You cannot, even now, 
ascend the steps, one hundred and sixty-eight in 
number, reach the summit, and look around the 
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beautiful country ; or see the rivers, the islands, > 


the Mohegan hills with the little church they called 
their own, without the outraged blood of your 
slaughtered countrymen crying aloud for your 
sympathy. Savagely murdered when supplicating 
mercy at the, hands of their conquerors, their mem- 
ory will live forever in our hearts, and their wrongs 
are spread before the God of battles. 

These for the historical, the intellectual associa- 
tions dear alike to us all in our thoughtful mo- 
ments; but there are many of us who, all alive to 
these considerations in their proper time and place, 
can yet, with something of true mortality, cast a 
loving thought to the far-off time when with dear 
friends, even now among us, we went to Rope 
Ferry to eat black-fish, the perfection of the finny 
tribe. 

Brook and river trout of the inland country, the 
far-famed Connecticut shad, the white-fish and 
trout of the western lakes, the educated bass and 
salmon of our large cities, all hide their diminished 
heads by the side of a properly prepared New Lon- 
don black-fish—and how these little simple mem- 
ories do stir the soul! 

But just as New London is now, just so it was 
not in the days of my story. The troublous times 
of the Revolution had tried men’s souls, and though 
the spirit of the Pilgrims still cheered them on, in 


“many a suffering heart it was well nigh extin- 


guished by the fiery spirit of the times; but it is 
soothing to the hearts of true Americans to reflect 
on the noble determination of their forefathers, 
never to be the aggressors. 


The time came when ; 


they were obliged to be on the defensive; their ° 








petitions and their propositions were received with 
contempt, and during the calm that preceded the 
horrors of the storm the thunders of defiance mut- 
tered in the distance. 

In the city of New London, in those days of 
trouble, lived a gentleman born and bred, bear- 
ing the name of Lincoln. Of easy circumstances, 
acquired by his own industry, he, with a pious and 
unambitious wife and eight children, conformed 
to all the fluctuations of the years 1779 and ’80 
in that place. Being a warm friend and admirer 
of the British government, and his home often the 
asylum of the necessitous refugees of that period, 
he was loved and respected by the tcries; and all 
his family friends staunch whigs and his grand- 
father for a long time governor, he had the good 
will of both parties. His wife though descended 
from noble blood laid aside all her aristocratic 
feelings, as incompatible with her present life and 
duties ; a zealous Episcopalian, she grieved to see 
her beloved church the broad mark for persecu- 
tion, but resolutely keeping party spirit without 
her doors she worshipped God peacefully within, 
trusting that in His own good time these animosi- 
ties would, even in her day, be covered by the 
olive-branch of peace. 

Even at this late day the beautiful character of 
Mrs. Lincoln must not be lightly passed over, for 
now there are children, grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren ready and proud to testify to her 
virtues, and to ‘‘rise up and call her blessed.” 
Patient, efficient and cheerful, she endured the ills 
of life without a murmur, and they fell thick and 
fast upon her. Alas, for us of the usual texture of 
women! we can as little imagine such a charac- 
ter as we can fully comprehend the mighty trials 
of those days. She governed her household with 
wisdom and economy, and directed them with the 
true dignity of a Christian matron and in the al- 
most indescribable purity and simplicity of those 
times. 

A reasonable temper and perfect contentment 
with their lot being the only inheritance to which 
she could with safety look forward for her chil- 
dren, her lovely confidence in this priceless fortune 
was shown in her nightly counsel, when the little 
band at her knees looked in her sweet face after 
the evening prayer. 

** My children,” she said, “ count up each night 
the mercies you have received through the day 
and the judgments, and according to the account 
so be thankful.” 

The surrounding neighborhood bore testimony 
to her loving kindness; none but could speak of 
her active charities and untiring friendship, and 
through a long life of trouble the thought of these, 
her days of usefulness, was the favorite resting- 
place of her memory. 
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horse he was operating upon, and his whole soul 
on fire from a recent outrage of Arnold’s related 
by the last customer, he exhaled his indignation 
by heavy blows on the unoffending iron, talking to 
himself the while after this fashion : 

“That’s as pretty a piece of horse-flesh as ever 
I looked upon, and it belongs to a decent man I 
should judge by the way he carries his head. How 
I wish this little piece of iron, all red hot and smo- 
king, was Arnold’s heart; wouldn’t I smash it?” he 
said; and seeing the young man start as he threw 


“Week out, week in, from morn to night, 
You can hear his bellows blow; 
You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 
Like a sexton ringing the old kirk chimes 
When the evening sun is low.”’ 


Not very far from Mr. Lincoln’s, at least within 
reach of their kindness, lived a famous blacksmith 
—famous for those times, for he was a most noto- 
rious whig ; one of those men you so often meet ? the heavy hammer about him, “ wouldn’t you help 
with, who, though their politics he always those of 2 me? How these long, delicate nails would work 
the party in power, are yet ready to defend their ° wut the salvation of his country, by keeping him 
principles alike at the edge of the sword or the 
doubling of the fist. 
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fast in some safe place forever! I say, my chap, 
wouldn’t it be a glorious day ?”’ 

The scene of his oratory was a small space at The young man, Kopley by name, was evident- 
the side of his little dwelling, neatly swept by his 2 ly halting between two opinions, as he looked at 
daughter Lizzie, who, being a great belle in those 2 the beautiful vision at the window and heard his 
regions, probably was in part the attraction of the 2 master thus traduced ; however, as in the heart of 
crowd of idlers who were always to be seen about < many before him, the woman prevailed, and he 
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the forge. ‘ forgave the affront, losing nothing with Lizzie in 
Robert Loring was the oracle of the dayamong ¢ consequence. 

his friends; with a wonderful memory and ready ¢ During the time of preparation for the shameful 

wit, not an event had escaped him since the land- } undertaking of destroying New London the reso- 


ing of the Pilgrims, and never on any occasion was lute and youthful Kopley pushed far his suit with 
he known to give the least quarter to a tory. ° his pretty mistress, She inherited her father’s 
Many was the traveller who listened to his quaint ‘ firmness of purpose, and her affections once fixed 
stories while waiting for his horse, marvelling 5 upon a tory, the tory cause was hers. But one 
whence came his uncommon supply of breath. 5‘ regret overshadowed her happiness even more 
while he seemed equally expert in the details of 5 than her father’s anger, for he kept all her resent- 
histrade. So he kept on, from morning till night, 5 ful feelings constantly alive by his wrathful denun- 


working industriously and talking much, occasion- ) ciations of Benediet Arnold and his friends—the 
ally putting his head in the little side-window of necessity of keeping her engagement a secret from 
the cottage to speak a loving word to Lizzie, who > Mrs. Lincoln, her best friend, who had always ad- 
was now all left him of a numerous family. vised and assisted her. This was too bad; but 

One of the fairest specimens of a damsel of that how could she tell her that she loved a tory? She 
class, in those feverish times, was Lizzie Loring. > knew she. woald say, in her sweet, kind voice, 
Bright-eyed, beautiful and tender, she looked after 5 “ Lizzie, this must not be ; you must give him up.” 
the comfort and happiness of her old father with $ No, she could neither hear her advice nor refuse 


devoted care. No cottage was neater than theirs, > to follow it, but she continued to go often to see 
no roof rang clearer to the melodious evening song > her. Mrs. Lincoln, who took the most lively in- 
than theirs, for it was nightly cheered by the hap- terest in the welfare of others, saw that something 
py voice of the rough but kind-hearted old man. preyed upon Lizzie’s mind and tried to win her 
Lizzie, though a good daughter, must still, like ° confidence, but in vain. She continued to meet 
every daughter of Eve, have some dark shadows 2 Kopley, and bound herself by the most solemn 
on the sunshine of her character, and hers found 2? vows to follow the fortunes of a man who had no 
vent in a sincere attachment to a tory, a warm- 2 resting place for himself or his conscience. 
hearted, handsome, animated, mischievous follow- In the mean time preparations for the deadly 
er and favorite of the traitor Arnold. While wait- 2 blow were secretly but surely carried on. Lizzie, 
ing one evening with the pet horse of the general 2 with a woman’s tact, had gathered from Kopley 
to be shod by the scientific hand of the father, the 2 that something was pending, and urged him to 
daughter seated at the little side-window, all beau- ) confide in her. Often when at evening he would 
ty and all smiles, had lighted up a fierce flame in 2 linger at the trysting-place, listening to her grate- 
the heart of the young man, that forthwith emitted ¢ ful account of the kindness of Mrs. Lincoln to Liz- 
itself in glances rivalling in their quick transit the ¢ zie from her infancy, his heart would smite him at 
sparks from the forge. the thought of her sweet face bathed in tears for 
For once Lizzie’s treasonable coquetry saved ? her home, if indeed her precious life should be 
her father a broken head, as all unconscious whose ? spared in the conflict; but he made his mind up 
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to give her warning in time to save her children, 
and consoled himself with this. 

Loring’s forge was still a great place of resort. 
Much of native talent and the quick, mother wit 
for which the sons of New England are proverbial 
might be heard, and when the shades of evening 
came on many were the loiterers of education and 
respectability who were drawn into the magic cir- 
cle. Kopley, while lingering for Lizzie’s appear- 
ance, to join her in her evening walk, would often 
draw near the speakers, to hear what they could 
contrive to say more than he had already lis- 
tened to. 

“A little the worst fellow, that same Benedict 
Arnold, that God ever made,” said Loring one 
night. “One piece of his villany comes creeping 
out after another, till I should think he’d be glad 
to creep into any place that would hide him ; but 
there is a fire,’ he said, as he stirred up the coals 
till the whole scene was in a blaze, “that I do 
hope he’ll get a chance to warm himself at. I’ve 
had a talk with old Reuben this afternoon about 
him; he knows him, don’t you, Reuben? These 
old Jews’ money-bags hold some hard stories with 
their gold.” 

“T know him, yes, that I do,” said the old 
bearded Israelite, who had been a money-lender 
after the manner of the usurers of old for many 
years. ‘Proud, hard-hearted and selfish! ‘tis lit- 
tle the stranger, the fatherless and the widow 
would get “from his olive tree or field after the 
gleaning; he would take the upper and nether 
millstone in pledge before he would lose one coin 
of his dues. And look how he pays his reckon- 
ing; you shall al! take it in blood and in smoke! 
Oh! if the God of Israel would but smite him in 
the downfall !” 

“Shut up, you old Hebrew melody,” said Kop- 
ley, whose fiery temper could brook no more; 
“shut up, quick, or I’ll teach you to stand here 
preaching Moses to Christians,” he continued, as 
he saw by the fierce looks of those around him 
that he must attack him on some other than po- 
litical ground. 

“T have only preached honesty and charity, and 
these are said to be the strong-holds of the doc- 
trine of Jesus of Nazareth,” said old Reuben. “I 
know what I say; I have helped him through 
many a scrape, God forgive me, and I saw him as 
he is, dissipated and careless, always: in trouble, 
and withal he has no heart. FHle’s a pretty leader! 
without feeling—the taskmasters of Egypt couldn’t 
shine with him.” 

A look of alarm and impatience from Lizzie 
called her lover to her side in an instant, and they 
were off; but not so the rest of the hearers; they 
continued to talk on these irritating theines until 
they all retired to the thorny pillows on which men 
slept in those days. 
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CHAPTER III. 


“But woe for that sweet shade 
Of the flowering orchard trees, 
Where first our children played 
*Midst the birds and honey-bees. 


And oh! the grey church tower, 
And the sound of the sabbath hell, 

And the sheltered garden bower— 
We have bid them all farewell.’ 


No pen could do justice to the character of so 
unfeeling a traitor as Benedict Arnold, yet through 
the indignation of freemen its principal traits have 
been fully exposed; therefore we need only de- 
scribe his actions. Every human heart must sym- 
pathize in the fate of the noble Andre, deceived by 
deceit itself; yet for all his villany Arnold was re- 
warded with the appointment of brigadier genera| 
in the service of the King of Great Britain, and he 
prepared to ruin the beautiful little town, but four- 
teen miles from his birth-place, which should have 
been among his first cares. Being convinced that 
General Washington had gone to the South to at- 
tend to some important movements there, they, 
fearing no opposition, made their deadly prepara- 
tions to attack New London in the night, but they 
did not reach the spot till nearly sunrise on the 
morning of the 6th of September, 1781. 

Kopley, among the first to land at Fort Trum- 
bull, sprang on shore and in the dim light of the 
coming day me .< | is way by a well known by-path 
to Loring’s cottage. He stood under Lizzie’s win- 
dow with something of the feelings of one who 
would save the lainb without rousing the lion, and 
none but the ear of true love would ever have dis- 
tinguished the low tone in which he pronounced 
the name of “ Lizzie.” She sprang lightly to the 
window, and in astonishment at his frantic ges- 
tures hurried to dress herself and meet him. Ina 
few words he explained to her the horrid business 
of the day ; even at that early hour the muttering 
of cannon could be heard in the distance, and she 
looked at him and shuddered. 

“ My poor old father!” she exclaimed, in agony, 
“must he be driven from his home, and perhaps 
murdered before my eyes?” 

“No, Lizzie, let me direct you. I will myself 
aiarm your father and put’him on the safest track 
for escape ; for yourself, fly to Mrs. Lincoln; tel! 
her to leave her home instantly, but tell her secret- 
ly, girl, or my life will be the forfeit; these blood- 
hounds are even now on their way. Fly now, 
while I save your father ; I will direct him to the 
cave at the foot of the hill, and he will be sate 
there from a cannon-ball or a hand-stroke. I will 
tell him to keep going quietly through the pass to 
the other end, and there you shall join him, and 
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there I will come to-night, if I live, to share a sol- 
dier’s fortune with you, but if I fall”— 

He had a heart if he had followed a traitor, and 
as he thought of his sweet sunny home on the 
banks of the Mystic river, and the parents he had 
left, his better nature gave a heartfelt groan. 

“ Farewell, my Lizzie!” he said, as he clasped 
her in his arms and received her sobbing embra- 
ces; “if I meet you to-night you are mine, but if 
I fall, farewell forever; forget me, Lizzie; there 
is no heaven for traitors !” 

He now left her to awaken her father, and she 
ran in her distress through the silent streets till 
she came to Mrs. Liicoln’s. The grey light of 
morning showed every thing indistinctly. Mr. 
Lincoln, always an early riser, had been disturbed 
by unusual sounds and quietly withdrew from his 
sleeping family to ascertain the cause. He stood 
in the door as Lizzie rushed into the house, and 
foreboding evil from her coming at that hour, 
though as yet never dreaming of its extent, fol- 
lowed her up stairs. She never stopped till she 
reached Mrs. Lincoln’s bed ; throwing herself on 
her knees in agony, she begged her to rise. 

“Oh! dress yourself quickly, dear lady; the 
British are here; they are almost upon us; they 
will burn the town and murder ali who are in 
their way; fly and take the dear children; I 
would stay and help you but for my poor old 
father, but I must help you now a few moments.” 

The heart-broken girl, who on this fearful morn- 
ing had seen her life’s hope crushed, yet had the 
surest means of comfort next to a Heavenly trust, 
that of active usefulness to others. 

Mrs. Lincoln roused herself immediately to all 
the horrors of her situation. “ How do you know 
all this, Lizzie?” she said. 

“T know it from the lips of one who never de- 
ceived me, and I know he told me true. No mat- 
ter who he is; tortures would never get it from 
me, but he let me come to you. I have loved 
him but too well, and I am now punished, for I 
shall lose him too.” 

Mrs. Lincoln stood for one moment to think 
what was to be done; eight children, one an in- 
fant and one too ill to walk. Brightly shone the 
character of this Christian wife and méther on 
this trying day. With a true woman’s love self 
was laid aside, and she was ready with the God- 
like feeling and desire to do! One short and fer- 
vent prayer to Heaven for the helpless flock around 
her, and she turned to her husband, who came to 
confirm the dreadful tidings. 

“The enemy is at hand, at our very doors,” he 
said; “but we will trust in God. The ships are 
stretched across the harbor, and we are too weak 
to resist them ; we must fly to save our children.” 

They stood around him in this hour of danger, 
@ resolute little band, dressed and ready to follow 
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their leader, bearing testimony to their excellent 
discipline. 

“Father,” said the eldest boy, “I will carry 
poor little sick Anny, and you can help mother 
with the baby; but first can we save any thing?” 

“Don’t try,” said the sick child, as the roar of 
the cannon came nearer, and she laid her head on 
the pillow again. 

“T will save the spoons, Anny, and I won't be 
gone five minutes; I can put them in the hole ih 
the garden wall that I made for my rabbit ; no one 
would ever think of that.” 

He flew to execute his purpose and was success- 
ful, but his mother, trembling for fear a ball might 
strike him, looked anxiously after him; on his re- 
turn she said, “I am ready now, my husband.” 

Their preparations were soon made, and they 
determined to go to the house of a sister of Mrs 
Lincoln, who lived eight miles from the town 
To effect this they were obliged to pass unprotect- 
ed through the British camp, but there was no al- 
ternative, and they left their sweet home, the birth- 
place of their children, not daring to take even one 
So they fled, 
this true and loving family, after taking an affec- 
tionate leave of Lizzie, who promised to come to 
them if she survived the day 


farewell look at its beloved walls 


Exposed to the insulting remarks of a rude sol- 
diery, Mrs. Lincoln followed her husband on foot 
through the camp, alternately carrying the sick 
child, the babe, and one little one of two years, al! 
of whom of course could not walk so far, often 
seeing her husband pointed at as a rebel, and 
threatened with death in her sight. Suddenly in 
this hour of peril her memory carried her back to 
the days when Arnold was entertained in her fa- 
ther’s house as a welcome guest and the friend of 
a dear brother. Hopeless as to the result, she yet 
determined to see if he had a heart; she asked for 
him, and his exclamation when he saw her, “ My 
God! Mrs. Lincoln, are you here?” encouraged 
her to speak to him. With all the eloquence of a 
wife and the tenderness of a mother she alluded 
to those happy days, and said— 

“ Will you, General Arnold, grant me the only 
favor | suppose now in your power; will you spare 
my precious home? All we have in the world is 
within those walls, except these dear ones by my 
side ; for the sake of days gone by send some one 
there fo protect it. You won’t refuse me, as you 
hope for mercy yourself; and grant us protection 
through this camp, for the scene is too dreadful 
to bear.” 

With the polite and deceitful address for which 
he was so remarkable, he assured her that he en- 
tered into all her feelings, and they should be re- 
spected. Calling one of his officers, in a loud 
voice he said to him: 

“Send proper persons to protect the homestead 
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of Mr. Lincoln; don’t allow it to be fired, put 
seals on the valuables, and bring me the key of 
the house ; I will see that you have it to-night, 
madam.” 

“Ride by the side of Mrs. Lincoln, and bear 
them harmless through the camp or you will an- 
swer for it to me,” he added, to a fine young man 
who rode by his side, and who being Kopley, this 
part of the commission was faithfully executed, as 
he would have protected the friend of Lizzie with 
his life. He spoke often to her kindly as they 
proceeded, and assisted in carrying the children. 
When they reached the end of the encampment 
he whispered to her: 

“ For the sake of Lizzie Loring I will save you 
or die; tell me, have you friends near, and where 
do you go?” 

She told him they should for a short time take 
refuge in a meeting-house without the camp, 
where she thought their friends would find them, 
and said to him: 

‘‘ Lizzie has promiced to come to us soon, and 
I will tell her of your kindness; may it be reward- 
ed in heaven !” 

“God bless you, and take her a soldiér’s fare- 
well!” 

He then plunged his spurs in his horse, and re- 
turned to his post. 

Now human nature could not be denied one 
farewell look at the beloved home in the distance, 
but alas, for a traitor’s promises! The red flames 
gathered around it, while the soldiery plundered it 
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of valuable articles, throwing letters and precious : 


relics of all kinds out of the windows, and shat- 
tering all the household idols that came in their 


> moment, and hear me. 


way. This was the last pang she allowed herself 2 
> now in the harbor; they will burn and plunder 


to feel, for after the sad and heartfelt ejaculation, 
“Thy will be done,” this delicate and suffering 
woman bent her way sorrowfully with her husband 
and children to the place of their retreat, blessing 
God that they were yet spared to her when that 
dreadful day made so many mourning and child- 
less widows. 

They now thought to rest a short time in the 
house of prayer, but scarcely were they entered 
when the troops thronged in to refresh themselves, 
and making barracks instantly of the holy place 
they were obliged to leave it. Their friends in the 
country on the first alarm sent conveyances for 
them, but missed them on the road ; and thus this 
homeless, helpless and unfortunate family perform- 
ed their weary journey of eight miles on foot, nor 
wetfe they the only sufferers in like manner on this 
dreadful day. The works at New London were 
not in a state for defence, and it was taken pos- 
session of with but little loss. Fort Griswold, on 
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ceased—the commander, Col. Ledyard, receiving 
in his breast the sword he had just surrendered to 
his conquerors! 


CHAPTER IV. 


“ And bid me not depart, she cried ; 
My father, say not so! 
This is no time to quit thy side; 
Peace, peace, I cannot go! 


Hath the world aught for me to fear, 
When death is on thy brow? 

The world! what means it? mine is here— 
I cannot leave thee now.” 


After Kopley had parted from Lizzie in the 
morning, he returned to perform his promise of 
waking her father. He found this no very diffi- 
cult task, for the old man, thinking it was a custo- 
mer, prepared as usual to be immediately upon 
the spot. 

“T’m coming ; stir up the coals, can’t you? and 

throw on some more, to save time.” 
* He came down in no very good humor, waked 
from his sleep before his usual time, and was not 
very agreeably surprised to find the house open 
and Kopley standing by the door. 

“What's this?” he began; “‘ how did you get 
in? where’s Lizzie? Here Lizzie, come down; 
what does all this mean ?”” 

“Robert Loring,” said Kopley, “be quiet one 
I am a friend of your 
daughter, and of course your’s too. I came at the 
risk of my life to tell you that the British are here 


the town this day. Listen to those cannon ; do 
they make my story true ?” 

‘‘ How came you to know it? friend or foe, out 
with the whole story,” said the old man, who stood 
directly in front of Kopley, his athletic frame dila- 
ted with agitation. “ Are youa tory ?—speak, for 
if you bear that cursed name you are no friend of 
mine, nor shall you ever be one of Lizzie’s. I would 
rather see her in the church-yard, by her mother’s 
side, than think of her listening to what you might 
have tosay! Here, Lizzie, Lizzie! why don’t you 


2 come down? What have you done with her ; tell 


> me the whole!” he screamed in Kopley’s ear, 


the Groton side, made a spirited resistance; but > 


oh! for the cruelties that day recorded—the car- 
nage, the spilling of blood after all opposition had 





while he seized him by the throat. With one 
skilful motion Kopley threw him off, and holding 
him at arm’s length, said : 

“If you were not Lizzie’s father, you would 
never have a chance to put your hand on living 
man again, as you did then upon me ; no mortal 
fingers ever closed upon my throat before, in my 
short life of twenty-five years; but for her sake”— 

“ Don’t talk of her sake; what can she ever be 
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to you? $I believe you to be a friend of Arnold’s, 
and as such I won’t have you within my doors; 
but where is Lizzie?” 

“Hear me,” said Kopley; “I roused her this 
morning to save her from the dreadful fate that 
hangs over this town, for it will surely be burned 
before this noon’s sun shal! cover you. I prom- 
ised her to wake you, and to tell you of a piace of 
escape, and she has gone to warn Mrs. Lincoln of 
her danger, that she may save her children.” 

“She did her duty in warning Mrs. Lincoln, her 
best friend; but don’t talk to me of escape! Do 
you think [ would run away from a tory’ not I; 
jet them do their worst. Talk to me of escape !— 
a regular Yankee whig; leave my old place? no, 
never. I'll stay here and burn, if it is to be, but 
do you remember, Yankees never run away. But 
what are you doing here? where did you know 
Lizzie? My daughter speak to a tory! leave the 
house, or | may do you a mischief!” 


“| will; but first listen tome. About a quarter 


of a mile from here, just south of the old tiberty « 


pole, isa cave in which | have often been; the 
mouth of it is covered with underbrush, but though 
well concealed you can find it; go in and keep 
straight through it, ’twill bring you out near the 
mouth of the river. Lizzie will join you there, 
and you will be safe till nightfall, when I will look 
after you.” 

“Don’t you do it! A tory look atter me and 
my daughter! I will never go there, and she shall 
never go there ; I would rather stand to be shot at 
than accept a favor from one like you; go, I tell 
you!” he said, opening wide the door, with fierce 
gestures. 

“ Farewell!” said Kopley. ‘‘ Take care of Liz- 
tie, for I shall be all day in the battle; you will 
find her in the cave.” 

The poor old man was in a pitiable condition 
between his anxiety for his daughter and his aver- 
sion to her lover. He turned a deat ear to the 
roar of artillery around him through the first hours 
of the morning, heaped high the coals on his forge, 
and resolutely refused to look at the flying inhab- 
itants. His agony for Lizzie at last overpowered 
every other feeling, and he left his home to look 
for her in the cave. 

We must now return to poor Lizzie. By the 
time she parted from Mrs. Lincoln the streets were 
full, and the noise and smoke of the cannon had 
terrified her out of all power of reflection. She 
however temembered Kopley’s direction to the 
cave, and thinking he must have prevailéd upon 
her father to go there, she determined to join him. 
As she drew near it all thoughts of her lover, and 
even of the dreadful scenes around her, vanished 
in the uncertainty of her father’s fate ; this absorb- 
ed every feeling. 

“He will never forgive me, and I shall never 
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forgive myself for deceiving him. I am his ail ; 
poor, dear old father!” 

With much difficulty she put away the brush 
and entered the cave, and the low arches resound- 


ed solemnly to the cry of “ Father! Father!” 





It was nearly sunset on the fatal 6th when Kop- 
ley, wearied and heated, but his heart alive only 
to anxiety for Lizzie, had already forgotten the 
glory of conquest in the misery around him. He 
strode over the smoking ruins impatiently and 
rushed to the cave. 

The damp, cavernous air was grateful to him, 
and he walked on for a moment to recover his 
sight, after leaving so suddenly the rays of the set- 
ting sun. He soon reached the turn in the cave 
from which could be distinctly seen the smal! 
stream of light that told truly of the opening be- 
yond ; but no light was there now; all was dark- 
ness and dampness, and he shuddered to think of 
what might have befallen Lizzie in this shelter of 
his own choosing. The suspense was frightful ; 
the cave might be known to others, and in this 
hour of extremity they might have possessed them- 
selves of it and refused her entrance! Was he 
among friends or foes? with the living or the 
dead? He listened long and fearfully, and heard 
nothing but his own heart-beats; he lifted the cap 
from his head, wiped the cold dew from his brow, 
and again the depths of the cavern echoed with 
the name of “ Lizzie!” 

But in the aching intensity with which he lis- 
tenéd, he did hear a low sound in the distance ;— 
he heard it again ; it was not Lizzie’s sweet voice ! 
no, it was an agonizing death-groan! He must 
now proceed ; as he came nearer the faint light at 
the end of the cave he distinguished something in 
the shadow; with the impatience of a lover and 
the nerve of a soldier he presses on. 

Why does he shrink now and tremble who has 
throngh the bloody day been “ foremost in the 
fight?’ ‘The man, the soldier quails under this 
and stands rooted to the spot. 

On the ground, in that dark cave, sits the young 
and lovely Lizzie; and stretched beside her, his 
head on her lap, his breath just departed, lies the 
body of Robert Lonng. Her long hair fell wildly 
over her shoulders, her eyes were fixed on his face 
with an expression of teariess agony, and her light 
dress stained with his life-blood. 

He went in despair-to the cave to look for her, 
and just before he entered he received his death- 
shot from a passing ball. He found his child, and 
with her assistance had crawled to this spot and 
died in her arms, receiving her caresses, but speak- 
ing no word of reproach or of comfort; and this 
young, tender girl had been here through the live- 
long day, the dying father within and the terrors 
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of war without the cave. What.wonder that her 
reason deserted her on this dreadful day! But so 
they fell in that sad time, *‘ old men and maidens.” 

Kopley’s first care was to remove the body gen- 
tly from her arms, and then he strove by every pas- 
sionate endearment to win the spirit back that had 
always responded to his voice. 

“ My Lizzie, if | could see you yourself once 
more, I would willingly lay down my life. Look 
at me and say you will try to live for my sake !” 

But no answering intelligence rewarded the 
young soldier’s exertions. He held her long and 
tenderly in his arms, but seeing no change he laid 
her gently down and with a strong arm put away 
* the brush from the end of the cave, and the glo- 
rious sunset streamed in upon them. He drew her 
near it, and the pure, fresh air revived her for a 
moment, but she only shivered and said “ Father!” 

Kopley now looked out and determined to speak 
to some one for assistance, though all were in trou- 
ble themselves. Some that he applied to “ passed 
by on the other side ;’ others looked on fearfully, 
for all-familiar as scenes of bloody death had been 
to them through the day, none could look unmoved 
on this sad sight. At last some of Loring’s friends 
came up, and among them old Reuben. He shed 
bitter tears over the corpse of his friend, and said 
to Kopley : 

“How came you here, in his last hours, with 
that tory dress on? Was the poor girl the link be- 
tween you? and wiil you be kind to her, the pretty 
thing? How he loved her! Poor murdered Lo- 
ring! the old Jew will see that you have a Chris- 
tian burial. Keep your gold,” he said, as Kopley 
offered his purse. “ ‘l'ake care of her, the broken 
lily, the last of her tribe! But mind, young man, 
my eye shall follow you, and as you deal by her 
so may God deal by you and by me!” 

With Reuben’s assistance Kopley got a horse, 
and when the shades of night concealed them he 
determined to carry her to Mrs. Lincoln. These 
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rough men tenderly lifted the scarcely living body 
of the unfortunate girl before him ; he clasped one 
strong arm around her, and with the other slowly 
and sadly directed his horse to the present retreat 
of Mrs. Lincoln. It is needless to say how she 
was received ; in those days the afflicted comfort- 
ed the afflicted, but the sweet and soothing care of 
her early and dear friend healed the broken heart 
of Lizzie, and led her to the true and living foun- 
tain of comfort. Kopley, with Mr. Lincoln’s ad- 
vice, returned to the home of his childhood, where 


; by a life of tender care he consoled Lizzie for the 
> troubles of her youth. 


On this sad 6th of September Mr. Lincoln lost 
his whole estate. A beggar in means, he was holy 


> and heroic in spirit, and after a few days of keen 
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lamentation over his losses he began life anew. 
His virtues raised him up friends, and he prospered 


once more, hailing under his own “ vine and fig- 


tree” the peace of 1783. Here they lived again as 
in the time of old, simple, happy and pure, reviv- 
ing those good old days of the honest and true- 
hearted. 

And what has quenched in our hearts the light 
of those days? What has changed the current of 
our affections and sympathies? The Father of all 
did not so will it. He loves the worship of true 
hearts—the simplicity, the single-heartedness of 
that time. The father of his country, the great 
and good Washington, did not so will it. He left 
us a bright example of home virtues as well as he- 
roic deeds. From his grave, watered forever by 
the tears of his countrymen, there should spring 
an aftergrowth of remembrance, bearing us happy 
here, happy in eternity ! 

What is the watch-word that is substituted in 
the hearts of freemen for that of Liberty? It 
throws a dark shadow over our fairest prospects, 
blights the rich promise of our life and destiny, 
chills even our heavenward hopes, and in our sel- 
fishness we read the word, Gain! 





LAY OF THE CAPTIVE. 


BY KATE CROSSWELL. 


Come ye for me? come ye for me, 

Winds that are wandering so wildly and free ? 
Caring not, fearing nut where ye may blow, 

O’er the hut desert sands or the Alpine snow. 
Coo! on my brow your kisses | feel, 

As through the dark gates to the lone one ve steal. 


Beam ye for ine? beam ye for me, 

_Sunbeams that linger on hilland on lea ? 
Quivering fittuily over yon lake, 
Darting in gladness through forest and brake ; 
From the sweet homes of earth, so joyous and free, 
Do ye come, ye bright sunbeams, for me, for me ? 


Sing ye for me? sing ye for me, 

Gay birdeen, warbling al! duy on the tree? 

Shrill breaks thy song on the ear tuned to sadness, 
Wild, rich and sweet—for me is its gladness ? 

There i# gold on thy wing, there are gems on thy breast, 
And flashing al! over thy beautiful crest. 


They come not for me! they come not for me, 
Song-bird, nor sunbeam, nor wind wandering free 

Not for me, fur the chained one, are music and mirth, 
My steps may not press the green sward of the earth ; 
The bird te his rest, the beam from the cell, 

But the captive in chains thro’ the dark hours must dwell. 
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BY MISS C. 


M. SISSON. 





“Who hath made us to differ?" 


| wap passed a day very delightfully with my 
brother and his family, and was just preparing to 
take my leave in the early evening, when he re- 
membered a trifling errand he had promised to do 
for our mother, and desiring me to await his re- 
turn, hastened out to attend to it. After waiting 
an hour I began to grow impatient; but when 
another and another hour elasped without his 
coming, impatience and anxiety amounted to 
agony, and [ think my sister and I would have 
gone out in search of him, the servant we had sent 
long before having returned with no tidings, had 
we not heard his hurried steps on the sidewalk, 
and the hasty shutting of the door as he entered 
the hali. We turned eagerly toward him, but 
the questions we would have asked died on our 
lips, fur his pale and troubled face alarmed us. 
After a moment’s hesitation he threw himseif ona 
sola, and desiring his wife and myself to seat our- 
selves beside him, he took a hand of each, and 
tolding them in his, said, with a solemn earnest- 
ness which awed us, “ Thank God you are what 
you are, and not like her I have seen to-night. I 
am going to tell you a sad story, and then ask you 
to—but no, I need not ask, for when you have 
heard my story your own hearts will prompt you 
to do ail I could ask or wish. I had scarcely 
turned the corner into the next street, when a 
hand grasped my arm and a woman invited me to 
accompany her. With an expression of contempt 
and impatience I shook her off, and was hurrying 
on, when the despairing tone in which she again 
besought me to attend, made me pause, and in an 
instant her long bony fingers again rested on my 
arm, and her voice, one of the sweetest I ever 
heard, again filled my ear—‘ Oh! go with me for 
the love of Heaven!’ 

“*Do not ask me to sin in the name of Heaven. 
Go, woman,’ and I spurned her from me ; ‘ go, and 
let me return to my wife and children.’ 

“* Your wife,’ she almost shrieked ; ‘ what do 
men care for their wives? Children, did you say ? 
children! poor little ones! i have children, too, 
and they are starving,’ and the poor creature burst 
into tears. Feeling that she could be no common 


character and evidently desiring to serve her if I 
could, [ bent over her and spoke gently and sooth- 
ingly, urging her to go home ; to leave her present 
course of life, and try in some honest way to earn 
her subsistence. I then gave her my address and 
bade her come to me for any aid she might need, 
whenever she could come assuring me of her retorm. 
I then offered her money, for she seemed destitute 
Your 
words are as the words of angels, and I will obey 
them, but no, I cannot; who would trust me, 
fallen, degraded, as lam? besides are we not dy- 
ing, starving! I tell you they have cried all day, 
and yesterday, and days betore that, tor bread, 
and | had none to give them ; and Ae lay there in 
his drunken sieep, hour after hour, or woke only 
to curse and strike us !’ 

** He—who? Of whom are you speaking?’ 

“<«Of my husband! did you think I did not 
know, when | said men do not care for their wives ?’ 


“* No, no! I cannot take the money. 


and she laughed with an almost fiendish mockery 
Her strange manner interested me deeply, tor | 
thought it very evident she was not intoxicated, 
or intoxicated only with misery and famine. Her 
voice had risen to such a high key, and being 
somewhat annoyed by seeing a crowd collecting 
round us, 1 bade her go on to her home, and I 
would follow. A few minutes’ walk brought us 
to the mouth of a dark lane, or alley, down which 
we groped for some distance vDefore we reached a 
door that admitted us into the most desolate apart- 
ment | evg saw tenanted by human beings. The 
tire had apparently been long out on the hearth, 
near which, a heap of rags, that once, probably, 
were bed covering, lay sleeping a fair little girl, 
whose soiled and ragged clothing, and tangled 
hair, showed tov plainiy the utter neglect of her 
mother; while in a sort of rude cradle another 
child was moaning and murmuring in its troubled 
sleep, and on a heap of straw in the corner lay a 
man ina deep sleep or stupor, near whom, on the 
only chair (and that a broken one) the room con- 
tained, stood in a bottle a tallow candle which had 
dripped down upon a dirty newspaper and broken 
pipe that lay beneath it, leaving the long black 
159 
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snuff bending over the little greasy heap itself had 
made, seeming the very image of want and misery. 
More than ever wondering I turned to the woman 
and asked— 

*** Ts this your home? how long have you lived 
here, and who are these ?” 

“*We have not been here long. He who lies 
there is my hasband. He beguiled me from my 
good mother who lives in a little town in the west- 
ern part of the state, and for a year after our 
marriage was@aithful and kind to me, but finding 
at length that my family would not torgive the 
rash step I had taken, and receive him among 
them with the attention he desired, in a fit ot an- 
ger at some taunt on his inability to support a wife 
and family, he suddenly determined to come to 
New York, where he assured me he had plenty of 
friends. Alas! fatal friends have they proved to 
him, hurrying him on to ruin with rail-road speed ; 
for three years only have sufficed to make him 
who was an honest, industrious mechanic what 
you see—and me, have they not made me worse 
than he? He introduced his profligate compan- 
ions to me, he sold me to them, and mucked at 
my resistance, threatening to deprive me of my 
children if in that I opposed his will. I had 
learned to dread his violence, and do you wonder 
that when one of his associates, more gentle than 
the others, spake kindly to me and the little ones, 
ministering to our necessities, (for my husband 
made no provision for us and we often nearly 
starved,) will you wonder that | fell? but oh! it 
took much to make me the thing lam. I have 
never before been in the street as I was to-night, 
but we have had no food for three days, not a mor- 
sel of bread has passed my lips since day betore 
yesterday, and I have given to the children all, 
and little enough it has been, that | could beg.’ 

‘‘Here the child in the cradle gave a tearfui 
scream, and springing toward him the motber 
raised him in her arms and sought to soothe him. 
His little limbs were convulsed, his eyes rolled 
back, and | thought directly that he was dying. 
Finding the mother too teeble, too exhausted by 
hunger and overcome by fear to hold the child, I 
took him in my own arms and whefl he grew 
quiet, 1 threw the woman a piece of money, bid- 
ding her buy bread for herselt and children and to 
ask Dr. Perkins, who I knew lived near, to come 
immediately. it seemed an age while she was 
absent, yet she went in an aimost incredibly short 
time, and while | sat in that wretched room by 
the dim flickering light, alone with the sleepers, 
the child on my lap suddenly stretched itself for a 
moment, raised its little emaciated arms as if try- 
ing to clasp some dear and accustomed support, 
then sank again into a sleep so tranquil | almost 
envied it. By and bye | began to long for the re- 
turn of the mother and to feel a strange kind of 
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loneliness and awe stealing over me. I dared 
not move lest 1 should disturb the little sufferer, 
yet would have given a world to be assured he 
really breathed. Suspense became dreadful, yet | 
would not, | could not relieve it by a movement 
which might wake him, so | remained motionless, 
until the returning steps of the mother seemed to 
give me courage and I bent my face down till i 
touched the little cheek cradled on my arm, which 
chilled me with its icy coldness. I then knew, 
that in that slight convulsive movement the spirit 
had passed out and what I had held so caretully 
was but its deserted tenement. Perhaps my ex- 
clamation of dismay was sufficient, or perhaps her 
maternal instinct told the truth to the woman, who 
came eagerly toward us on her entrance and 
snatching the child from my lap, clasped it to her 
bosom, pressing kiss after kiss upon its cold tace. 
She uttered no word of sorrow, shed no tear, but 
the convulsive movement of her arms tightening 
each moment around the little body and the look 
of intense agony with which she regarded it were 
far more expressive of her feelings than the tears 
and words of a life-time. Presently, with a hur- 
ried motion, as if the idea had suddenl ’ struck her 
that her husband ought to share her sorrow, or it 
may be with only a woman’s longing for loving 
sympathy and entire forgetfulness of the blunted 
sensibilities and hardened heart of him to whom 
she appealed, she drew near the straw in the cor- 
ner and bending down ‘laid the dead child on its 
father’s breast, and stroking caressingly his coarse, 
matted hair seemed desirous yet fearful of waking 
him. After a few moments he upened his heavy, 
bloodshot eyes and gazed vacantiy on his wife’s 
face, then made an effort to throw off the unwonted 
weight from his chest with an exclamation of 
drunken anger. ‘The woman laid her hand on 
the child, holding him firm!y in his place, and 
murmured, ‘’T'is the baby, Henry, ’tis our boy, 
you know, don’t shake him off.’ 

“<The baby, he replied, with a furious. oath, 
‘and what is he doing here? ‘Take him off or 
T’il dash him against the wall.’ 

“«¢He is dead,’ said the mother, in a tone so 
heart-broken, so as if her very life of life went out 
of her with the words, that even the degraded be- 
ing to whom she spoke, half sleeping, haif drunken 
as he was, was moved by them, and rising he held 
the child toward the light as if to ascertain the 
truth, and then laid it softly, almost reverently, © 
upon the straw. As he raised himself, he caught 
sight of Dr. Perkins and myseif, and with a scow! 
of defiance advanced toward us. 

“** Have you come here to exult over us in our 
misery? Or have you come to see her /’ and he 
pointed with a sneer to the Woman cowering and 
chattering in the corner. ‘Take her in the 
fiend’s name and begone,’ and he again poured 
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forth a volley of oaths and curses too fearful to re- ; 


member, and seizing the woman by an arm drag- 
ged her from the floor, and had already given her 
several severe blows before the doctor and I, who 
sprang forward immediately, could prevent it. 
Exerting all our strength, however, we at length 
secured him, and calling a watchman, we handed 
him over, sure he would be taken care of for the 
night at least, and then turned all our attention to 
the suffering woman. While Dr. Perkins collect- 
ed the bits of wood that lay scattered about, and 
putting them with the brands on the hearth coared 
them into a blaze, I aroused a woman who lived 
in the next room and induced her to place the lit- 
tle sleeping girl in the bed with her children; then 
putting the dead boy on the other side of the 
room, we arranged the straw, covering it with the 
remains of bedding, and placing the woman on it 
endeavored to restore her to consciousness. I 
must own I hoped we would not succeed. I had 
no wish to recall her to a life of misery and ain, 
and,thought not at the moment how needful to her 
was time for repentance. It were useless to dwell 
longer on the scene. We left her at length in 
charge of her neighbor, and with the early dawn 
to-morrow I am to attend to the decent burial of 
the child, while Dr. Perkins has the mother con- 
veyed to the hospital. We had no time to decide 
‘on an asylum for the little girl, and I think it will 
not be left for us, for your looks, my wife and sis- 
ter, show me the interest you take in my story, 
and I know you will not withhold all the aid in 
your power to grant.” 

We had indeed listened to my brother with the 
most absorbed attention, and when he ended it 
was with no pharisaical spirit we thanked God in 
our hearts for making our lot so much more bless- 
ed than hers of whom he had spoken, and almost 
in a breath we promised every assistance in our 
power. I of course continued at my brother’s the 
remainder of the night, and in the morning ac- 
compamied him and my sister to the abode of 
misery. Tears rolled down the cheeks of the 
kind-hearted watcher as she told us of the ravings 
of the poor invalid ; how she mourned for her child, 
having even in delirium a sense of her bereave- 
ment; how she talked of the mother she had left, 
and implored forgiveness for the shame and sor- 
row she had caused her; how she entreated her 
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husband to let her go home to that mother and 
forsake her wretched course of sin. We almost 
wept as we heard the recital, but it was time to 
act, not to weep, and in less than an hour we had 
the satisfaction of seeing our patient comfortably 
laid in a neat warm apartment prepared for her, 
with a faithful and kind nurse and the good Dr. 
Perkins in attendance. For many weeks recove- 
ry seemed doubtful, but at length youth, natural 
strength of constitution, and kind, judicious care 
triumphed over disease, brought on by want, sor- 
row and degradation, and the light of health 
once more beamed in the eyes we had sometimes 
almost wished closed forever. With recovered 
health came renewed desire to return to her mo- 
ther, who, after several letters from my sister, 
urging her to forgive her penitent child, consented 
to receive her and came down to the city to take 
her home. We of course would not intrude on 
their meeting, but heard from the nurse that it was 
affectionate, yet to both mother and daughter 
painful in the extreme. In a few days the little 
party set off on their return home, the invalid 
scarcely yet able to travel, but too impatient to 
leave a place where she had so sinned and suffered 
to bear to be detained ; her little girl bright and 
gladsome as a summer bird, and the grandmother 
with an expression of thankfulness on her withered 
face which made it almost beautiful. 

We hear from them frequently, and are assured 
that Ellen, the reclaimed one, is leading a most 
exemplary life. The memory of the past haunts 
her at times, making her sad and almost despair- 
ing, but her mother’s encouraging words or her 
child’s caresses are an unfailing balm, and could 
she but hear that the husband she loved even in 
their deepest degradation had turned from the 
error of his way, I think she would have no earth- 
ly wish ungratified. Would I could speak that 
comforting word to her; but alas! it is long since 
we heard of him, and our last accounts were any- 
thing but favorable, yet we do not despair. Asbad 
men as he, nay worse, have been reclaimed, and 
we bear in our hearts the cheering motto, “ Hope 
on, hope ever,” and in judging our fellows try to 
remember, with deep humility, that circumstances 
alone and the restraining grace of our Heavenly 
Father have preserved us from the gulf into which 
others have fallen. 


———___—= > <> — 


AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY. 


Tue liberal offer made by Mr. Forrest, of three 

thousand dollars for the best tragedy that may be 

submitted to him by June of next year, will prob- 

ably bring out a production that will at once take 

possession of the stage, both here and in England. 

It is true that as large sums, or nearly as large, 
Von. VIIL—No. 4. 


: 
: 
: 


have recently been paid in England for tragedies 
of no very transcendant merit ; but we entertain a 
hopeful confidence that the result on this side of the 
Atlantic will be much more successful. We are 
sure that there is talent enough among us, and the 
sum offered is large enough to call it forth. 
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THE SISTER’S PETITION. 





BY ALICE GORDON LEE. 


* Look not upon the wine when it is red.” 


Tuov art the last to whom my hopes can cling, 
The only being on this drear wide earth, 


To whom my sorrows and my joys can bring 


Kind thoughts, for the lone heart that gave them birth. 


I have none else to love, none else to pray 


‘God speed me’ on my solitary way. 


Thou canst not know the yearning tenderness 
That my full sou! hath nursed so long for thee ; 
Its restless watchings and its deep excess, 
Within man’s heart can never, never be. 
Yet thou dost love me, by that earnest eye 


Which looks into my own go mournfully. 


Believe me, brother, that to save thee pain 
Great danger I would brave, deep pangs endure. 
Ay, if by death thy safety I could gain, 
Thy life and happiness shouid be secure. 
So if I grieve thee, bear with me J pray; 
It is thy good that I would seek alway. 


The eager, watchful love that reads each look, 
That marks each change of sad or playfui mood, 
Hath read thy face as ’twere an open book, 
And noticed changes boding little good. 
Thy mind, no longer peaceful und serene, 


Hath furrowed thy young brow and changed thy mien. 


For though at times desponding and depressed, 
Some crushing sorrow seems to weigh thee down, 


Thy pleasant laugh will be for days at rest, 

Thy brow will wear a deep and angry frown,— 
Another, wilder mood hath vexed my soul, 
With sad forebodings I might not control. 


Nay, do not turn from me! my brother, stay ; 
For I am strong to speak, Through many a night 
I’ve watched in sleepless anguish for the day, 
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Praying for strength to plead with thee aright. 
And till this moment, think thee—hast thou heard 


From lips of mine one harsh, complaining word ? 


It is not for myself I bid thee burst . 
fhe chain whose charmed links have bound so long ; 
These fearful thoughts were all in silence nursed, 
And I have learned to “ suffer and be strong.”’ 
To labor for thee I should be too blest, 
If by my toil these pangs could be at rest. 


It is that thou art wasting by excess, 

The noble intellect unto thee given ; 
And that I fear unless thou canst repress 

This fearful thirst, it may be from thee riven ; 
Leaving a wreck of what was once so fair— 


Not for myself I bid thee now beware. 


Think, oh, my brother! of the happy years 

We passed together in our childhood’s home ; 
Think of the struggling sobs, the bitter tears, 

With which we left it, through the world to roam ; 
And the Jast watch, in mournful silence kept, 


Beside the grave where both our parents slept. 


Then by the memory of that holy eve, 

When we together breathed this fervent prayer,— 
That though it was our lot on earth to grieve, 

That sorrow we might still in kindness share ; 
Ay, by the promise to our parents given, 


That we would strive to meet them in yon heaven, 


I pray thee pause, whenever thou wouldst drain 
With thougitless, eager haste the flashing wine, 
And let this vow thy trembling band restrain, 
For it is written in the book divine: 
The drunkard may not hope to enter in 
The city where there dwells nor grief nor sin. 

















THE ANGEL’S PILGRIMAGE. 


BY FANNY 


FORESTER. 


* Disciple. When the soul sinks to earth and its wings fall away, how may they be re-tor 


, 
a again 


Zoroaster. By sprinkling them with the Waters of Life. 


Disciple. But where are those waters to be found ? 


Zoroaster. In the Garden of God.” 


I nap been poring over some of the half beautiful, 
half ridiculous fictions of the Oriental theologians, 
startled every now and then to find a real diamond 
gleaming up from the mystic rubbish of darkened 
genius, and saddened by learning how very near 
the truth some few had groped, while they had 
gone down to the grave without having discovered 
one ray of its pure light. 

Grey shadows were falling upon Strawberry 
Hill, when I closed the book and leaned from the 


ae” 


Onn 


ses 


window, thinking, as I marked a dark-eyed girl of : 
some five summers crossing the log bridge, how - 


wou'd the mighty Zoroaster have been rejoiced to 
receive the key to truth now in the keeping of 
even that little child. The shadows lengthened 
and grew dimmer as I watched, the twilight deep- 
ened, and my thoughts took on the same misti- 
ness; the Persian allegories, the Rabbinical fic- 
tions and the sublime doctrines of the Chaldeans 
became strangely mingled in my dreaminess; and 
hill, stream and meadow faded from my closing 
eyes, as a new scene opened upon them. 


“AAA an LAA 


I was ° 


at once transported to one of the innermost re- { 


cesses of asolemn and hoary forest, which I believed 
had slumbered for centuries among its own undis- 
turbed shadows, untrodden by the foot of man. 
But even as I stood wondering in the midst of this 
magnificent loneliness, I heard a voice in plaintive 
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sadness exclaim, “ how long! how long!” and I | 
at once recognized the presence of one of those : 


fallen angels described by the Rabbins. He had 


“ 


stood upon the heights of heaveu, when earth was ° 


a gloomy mass of darkness; he had seen “ the 
Spirit of God m ve upon the face of the waters,” 


and he had joined the music of the stars, when this - 


beautiful globe sprang to life and light. He had 
nestled in the trees of Eden, and dipped his wing 
in the waters of the Euphrates ; but he had sin- 
ned, alas! and those beautiful wings had fallen 
away. And when I saw a fair fragile creature by 
his side, that I knew had trod the earth for centu- 
ries, though there was less than the weight of 


twenty summers on her clear brow, I read his sin 
and its punishment. For her sake his wings had 
fallen, and with her he must wander, a pilgrim upon 
the earth, until the end of time. For years and 
years they had made their home among men—for 
years and years listened to the melodies of the 
rich voiced bul-bul as he warbled from the rose- 
trees of voluptuous Cashmere ;, drunk the perfume 
from Persian groves, and wandered in the roman- 
tic valleys of the Nile; but though they grew not 
weary of beauty, there was that in the hearts of 
men and in their acts which made them sad. So 
the angel and his bride wandered away to darker, 
sterner regions. ‘They climbed the icy peaks of 
the rugged Altai, slept beneath the hardy ever- 
green of Siberia, and braved, hand in hand, the 
winds which howled along the dreary plains of 
Kamschatka. And still they wandered on, till 
Zillah and her angel were the first to leave their 
footprints on the soil of the New World. They 
had since . -n nation after nation grow up and 
wither ; they had seen gay cities built and again 
brave old trees growing over them ;—change, 
change came everywhere, but not to them. At 
last, another race had claimed the soil and by 
might possessed it. The hearts of the ange! and 
his bride sickened at wrong and carnage; and it 
was then that they plunged into the heart of the 
wilderness, and made them a home in its solitary; 
depths. 

An hour-glass had just been turned, and the 
angel bent thoughtfully over it, watching the glit- 
tering sands as they dropped, one by one, into the 
empty glass below. Beside him reclined, like Eve 
in the original Eden, a beautiful woman. A 
heavy grape-vine overshadowed her; and under- 
neath, and by her side, bloomed gorgeous flowers 
of every hue, all matted into the luxurious green. 
The hand of improvement had not yet wrested 
from the wilderness its treasures. Her soul-full 
eye, with even more of tenderness than thought 
in it, rested lovingly upon the angel. 
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“That we should measure hours, my Zillah,’ 
he said at length, “ like children of a broken day ! 
we whose seconds are marked to us by the seasons, 
and whose minutes are centuries ?” 

“ And is there no change yet upon the dial- 
plate ?” 

‘* None. WhenI spent a thousand years and 
all my skill upon this dial, I little thought that cycle 
after cycle would pass—cycle after cycle—years 
wither and go to their graves, and young years 
spring up bearing with them new germs of life, 
and still not a shadow come to tell us that the 
evening of our long, long day was nearer than at 
its morning.” 

“ And the other signs, in the heavens and on the 
earth, and among men. Are there no way-marks 
yet discoverable? nothing to say how long ere this 
sweet, sad journey will be ended, and my angel 
shall have the wings again, which he lost for me ?” 

“ Yes, it is a sweet journey, Zillah ; though so, 
so long! There was unfathomable mercy in the 
punishment awarded me, in that thou wert left; 
and cheerfully we will bide our time.” 

Long and wistfully had the fallen angel watched 
for some sign of the earth’s dissolution; but yet 
his only remark was, “we will bide our time.” 
He had looked for the stars to pale ; but still they 
burned on with the same unchanging radiance as 
when first the band of Seraphim went forth to 
light their fires ; he had watched cloud after cloud 
thickening and dissolving in the heavens, almost 
expecting to see in their endless transformation a 
form which he yet believed he should recognize, 
step from their soft folds. But there had been no 
change in these, save as they obeyed the biddings 
of the wind, since from the walls of the upper Para- 
dise he looked down on their first fresh loveliness. 
There had been no sign in heaven and none, none 
on earth. What mark of age was there in the 
strong-limbed giants of the wood, that stood sloud- 
capt around his bower in the wilderness? Life, 
life waseverywhere. Everything, even death it- 
self, teemed with it ; for, if but a flower closed its 
young eye and turned earthward withering, flow- 
ers innumerable sprang up where it stood; and so 
the mighty destroyer became the parent of beauty 
and bloom. ‘The earth had never reeled nor 
paused for a single moment ip, its bright circuit 
among the stars; but on, on, beautifully and qui- 
etly she moved, like a bird from Paradise flown by 
the hand of the Eternal. The angel had watched 
her in this unvarying round, and though his eye 
had become dimmed by the atmosphere of earth, 
he could yet see deep into the mysteries above 
him. He knew much, very much of the heaven- 
lore which God has written on the stars; but yet 
the weakness of his vision was painful to him, and 
he longed for the day when his mind could span 
the universe as at its creation. He knew where 
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the pelican brooded on her rocky desert nest, and 
saw in the red blood drunk by her children from 
her willing breast but another type of that which 
has its types everywhere. He had followed the 
eagle in the eye of the sun,and knew the language 
of his scream, the thought which prompted every 
movement of his strong pinion, and the dreams 
that hovered over him in the cloud-capt couch he 
had builded on the crag. He had seen the wing 
of the bird grow heavy beneath the weight of cen- 
turies ; and when at last it drooped and faltered, 
he knew the secret which cost the adventurous 
Spaniard a life—the fountain where it Went to lave 
and grow young again. He had bent his ear to 
the flower and listened to its whisperings; the 
foot-falls of the evening dew were familiar to him ; 
and not a drop of water had a tinkle, not a leaf a 
murmur, and nota bird a song, the language of 
which he had not interpreted to his still youthful 
bride, the gentle Zillah. But the flower whispered 
of Life; the dew brought a life-draught in every 
tiny globule; and the gushing water, and the 
fresh-lipped leaves, and the mellow-throated birds, 
and the wandering breezes, all joined in a chorus 
which brought sadness to the spirit of the angel. 
It was all Lire! Lire! but it was that life which 
bears somewhere in it the seeds of dissolution ; 
not a blossom from the tree guarded by the flaming 
sword of Cherubim. 

“ Are there no way-marks?” repeated Zillah. 
“ Tt is long since we grew sick of the glitter and 
falsehood about us, and so turned to the delicious 
stillness of this quiet wilderness—very long, my 
angel. Let usgo back again. Perhaps we may 
find a faint shadowing of what we seek in the ac- 
tions of men—in their virtue, their wisdom, or 
possibly their vices. It may be that His handi- 
work shall never fail; that the earth and the 
heavens are immutable; and that we are to be 
free when my poor italien brethren have received 
back upon their bosoms the marred image which 
he first left there, or when their continued sins 
have worn away its slightest traces. It may be 
that by wisdom they will gain a spirit-mastery 
and so drop the cumbering clay and its defilements 
together, and then thou mayst return to thy home 
and take thy Zillah with thee. Let us go forth 
and look upon the work of mortals,and see if they 
are not writing their own destiny with their own 
hands.” 

The angel was persuaded, and hand in hand 
the twain went forth upon their pilgrimage. 

The vision changed, and I again met the wan- 
derers ina great city. A noisy rabble filled the 
streets, and the hoarse Jaugh and ribald jest passed 
freely as they hurried on. Zillah shrank from 
their infectious touch, and as she did so, | heard 
the angel whisper, “ It could not have been worse 
in the ancient cities which He destroyed by fire.” 
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But every minute the crowd became more dense, 
and as the multitude pressed in one direction, the 
pilgrims turned their heads and suffered themselves 
to be borne onward by it. It stopped beneath a 
scaffold, and the two strange spectators cast upon 
each other inquiring glances. 

“It issome merry-making for the rude popu- 
lace,” at last the angel remarked, “ and lo! yon- 
der comes the harlequin.”’ 

“Then he mimics woe,” said Zillah, “ for he 
seems in an agony of suffering.” 

In an agony of suffering indeed was the wretch- 
ed criminal, as he crawled rather than walked 
across the scaffold, wringing his hands and utter- 
ing low half-stifled sobs which could not be mis- 
taken. 

“Tt is no jest,” said the angel, “ and yet these 
men come as merrily as toa nuptial banquet. Can 
it be that these poor creatures of a day find food 
for mirth in a brother's suffering ?” 

“See! What are they doing with him?” ex- 
claimed Zillah in alarm. 

The arms were pinioned, the cap was drawn 
upon the head, and the executioner proceeded to 
adjust the cord, 

“ It—it is a scene unfit for us!” said the angel 
shuddering, and averting his eyes with horror. 

A minute afier there was a movement in the 
crowd which made a sound like the sullen mur- 
mur of the sea ; and the laugh and jest went round 
as before, while the soul of a man, a brother, was 
passing with all the blackness of its fearful guilt 
upon it into the fathomless future, and the presence 
of the Judge. Poor Zillah trembled like the light- 
ly poised hare-bell in a storm ; there was a star- 
tled glance in her soft eye, her cheek became 
blanched, and her tongue faltered as she exclaimed, 

“ What can it mean? Have they taken away 
his life, the little span which notwithstanding its 
briefness men love better than their souls?” 

“ Ay, my Zillah—his life! The frail bark has 
been cut from its moorings to drift away upon the 
unknown ocean, by hands which even to-morrow 
will strive to cling to this cold shore and strive in 
vain. But this is not a fitting scene for thine eyes 
to look upon, my bright bird of the sunshine,— 
nor mine—nor mine!” he added in a low mur- 
mur. “Oh! for my lost, earth-bartered wings!” 

“ Bartered for me,” returned Zillah, in a tone no 
iouder than her breath, but fraught with an exqui- 
sitely sad melody. 

The angel answered only with a look, but it 
brought a tint to her cheek and a beautiful light 
to her eye. 

“ And this is murder,” she continued, after a 
moment’s pause. 

“No; not murder, but the terrible punishment 
of a terrible crime. When thy race, my poor 
Zillah, lost every trace of the image they first bore, 
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and turned against each other like the wolves and 
tigers of the wilderness, the Great One passed a 
decree that blood alone should wash away the 
stain of human blood; and this man’s hand was 
red with that which had flowed in the veins of his 
brother.” 

“ Ah! the multitude should have veiled them- 
selves in sackcloth, and sprinkled the gray ashes 
upon the floors of their dwellings,” said Zillah, her 
lip growing still paler, and quivering with horror. 
The entire people should have thronged the altar. 
Mourn, mourn, ye proud nation! It is the son of 
your bosom whose baseness has reqnired this ter- 
rible deed at your hands; and 
‘rideth upon the wings of the wind,’ whose ‘ pa- 
vilion is in the secret place,’ knows how far the 
infection has spread. Alas! my race! my poor, 
degraded, ruined race!” 

“ This sad spectacle must needs beget sad feel- 
ings,” returned the angel, “ and yet the thought- 
less crowd make merry as at a bridal; and those 
who come not here to regale their eyes with the 
sufferings of a brother, pass carelessly on, chafler 
in the market-place, pore over the page, obey the 
beck of pleasure, and forget that another black, 
black seal is added to the degradation of man. 
Ah, my Zillah, the end is afar off. 
glimpse of the living waters, my sight grows dim 
in this darkness, and my foot is heavy, very 
heavy.” 

* Look !? exclaimed Zillah, “the dead man is 
lowered to his coffin, and they all throng to look 
at him; see how they jostle each other!” 

“ Ay; and still they laugh and jest! The red 
drop is at the heart of every one of them; and 
they are now gorging the fiendish principle with 
blood which they dare not shed. Let us hence.” 

It was with difficulty that the angel and his 
companion extricated themselves from the brutal 
multitude—men who, seeming to snuff blood afar 
off, flock to see the spark of life extinguished on 
the heart’s altar, and can be kept back only by 
high prison walls or the glitter of the bayonet. 
But at length they were free, and hastily did they 
move away from the scene of retribution and cruelty. 

“ Alas! for thy lost wings, my angel,” sighed 
Zillah, when the frightful din had died away upon 
the ear. 

“ The Waters of Life are not here,’ was the 
sorrowful reply, “‘ not here in the midst of craelty 
and blood; the heart of man is no better than at 
the beginning, and—it isno worse. ‘The doom is 
not yet written, the book of good and evil is not 
yet sealed—how long! how long!” 

Another crowd now obstructed the way, swarm- 
ing to an immense edifice, some eager, some care- 
less—tradesmen talking of the common business 
of the day, lawyers mooting dubious points in 
wrangling tones, though usually with courteous 
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words, boys with shrill voices hawking their vari- 
ous wares, and the rabble as ever, jesting, laugh- 
ing and jostling. Among the crowd were two 
persons discussing the execution of that morning. 

“They hurry the poor wretch into eternity up- 
prepared as though he were a dog or an ox! It is 
barbarous !’’ said one. 

** A relic of the dark ages,” observed his com- 
panion, ‘‘ necessary in the infancy of time, when 
men were like the beasts of the field, and could be 
restrained only by the strong arm, but that philan- 
thropic and enlightened statesmen of the nine- 
teenth century”— 

His voice was lost to the ear of the angel, who 
had pressed on eagerly to catch the sound ; for 
after what he had beheld that morning, the 
knowledge that the whole human race was not 
intent on blood was grateful to him. 

“Those men have pity—let us follow them,” 
he said to Zillah. 

“ But they pity only the red hand,” was the 
reply ; “they said nothing of the bloody shroud, 
and the desolate hearth-stone.” 

The two pilgrims pressed forward and entered 
at the door of a spacious apartment which was 
crowded to overflowing. A row of venerable per- 
sons occupied cushioned seats raised on a kind of 
dais at the extremity of a large room. On one 
side of these sat twelve men in busy conference, 
and on the other, a goodly number lolled over ta- 
bles covered with green baize cloth, some yawning, 
and others biting the ends of their feather pens or 
fastening and unfastening them behind their ears. 
Two dark faces glowered on each other immedi- 
ately below the cushioned seats; and lower still, 
in a small square box, a person leaned forward, 
balancing on his elbows, and now prying into one 
face, and now another, with eyes which the angel 
trembled but to look upon. At last, the twelve 
men rose, and a silence as of death brooded over 
that vast multitude. A question was asked by a 
mild grey-haired man from the dais, and a deep 
heavy voice resounded throughout the hall of jus- 
tice, “ Nor Guittry.” The crowd caught the 
sound, and peal on peal arose the deafening plau- 
dits, the arched roof ringing back the sound, 
pausing to catch it again, and then replying, as 
though it had been a living voice afiswering from 
above. 

“‘ This is a proud triumph,” said a voice beside 
the pilgrims. 

“ An innocent man, victim to some accident or 
slanderous tongue, doubtless ;” returned the angel. 

“No, no; a greater scoundrel never trod the 
soil; never.” 

“ But he is innocent of this crime.” 

“He is guilty, stranger, guilty; everything has 
conspired to prove it, and not a man in this room 
but is morally convinced of the fact.” 
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- How, then, has he escaped?” 

** By the help of yon lawyer's quibbles.” 

“ A partaker of his crimes, I suppose,” remarked 
the angel. 

“ He, a partaker of his crimes! he, the most 
honorable lawyer in the nation.” 

“Tam a stranger,” remarked the angel, apolo- 
getically; “and I would fain know why this 
honorable man soils his soul for the sake of the 
guilty, and why you and all this multitude rejoice 
to see crime go out from your midst free to gather 
about itself still more filth and blackness.” 

“ We rejoice in the exercise of mercy,” returned 
the stranger. 


“Shall man then dare to shiver, 

The mystic golden bow! ? 

Send back unto its Giver, 
The God-born deathless soul ? 

Shall he the frail spark smother, 
All earth cannot re-light ? 

His weak sin-heavy brother, 
Cast from his holier right ?’’ 


“No, no! we are enlightened peopie and the 
law of blood is distasteful to us.” 

“Ts then the law abolished among you?” in- 
quired the angel, somewhat anxiously. 

“ Not abolished; there are wolves and tigers 
still in the land and they cry for vengeance in the 
name of the God of mercy.” 


‘“* Ay, from earth the blood-stained banish, 
Snatch away his little time! 
"is noble sure to punish, 
By copying the crime ! 
Heap the sods upon his breast, 
Crush him down in all his sin !"’'— 


“Woe, woe! to such a blood-thirsty spirit ! 
Thank God, however, that the murderous iron 
rule is gradually yielding to the voice of mercy, 
and the law of love is prevailing. ‘God islove.’” 

“ God is just!” echoed the angel, as he turned 
to depart. 

“They disobey the express command of the 
Almighty, given before the framing of the nations,” 
said Zillah, ‘and bring an attribute of his own 
holy character as an excuse.” 

“ Their justice is cruel and heartless,” answered 
the angel, “and their mercy is weak and wicked. 
Love aad justice wait hand in hand before the 
Great White Throne; but these men cannot link 
them together, for their eyes are darkened, and 
heavy clouds are gathered about their souls. We 
need not search farther, Zillah.” 

“ Nay, a little longer—a little longer,” pleaded 
the soft voice ; “ perchance they have a treasure, a 
talisman, a seed of good which we have not yet 
discovered. I feel that this distorted law of love 
has grown out of a holy principle which may even 
now be swelling and bursting from the rubbish. 
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I will follow thee no longer, my angel, for my 
heart is sick and my foot weary, but tread thou 
these fearful paths, search thou for the hidden 
fountain, and when thou hast gained a sprinkling 
of its waters, fly to me and tell me time has ended. 
It is here, it is somewhere here. I feel its life- 
giving presence.” 

For many days and nights the angel wandered 
in dark dens of wickedness, his purer nature quiv- 
ering and shrinking at the sounds of blasphemy. 
His foot followed in the track of the crouching, 
prowling assassin ; his ear listened to the voice of 
the midnight robber; the thief brushed him as he 
crossed his path, and the vile, the polluted of every 
grade passed before his eyes like so many demons 
of the pit. The air grew heavy with sin and 
clogged his breath, his frame drooped, for there 
was a weight upon it far heavier than fatigue 
could cast ; even the rays of the sun struggled and 
grew ghastly in such pollution, and the stars seem- 
ed red and bleared. 

Then he turned to brighter scenes, scenes on 
which the sun dared shine, not indeed in his first 
purity, clear and soft like the light of Paradise, 
but with a wild brilliance, which while it dazzled 
the eyes, and withered the young plants that the 
dews neglected to visit, bore yet a fair promise of 
seed-time and harvest, day and night to the hearts 
of men. 

But even here was the villain’s heart mantled 
in hypocrisy, here prowled the disguised wolf, here 
towered the beautiful marble above reeking bones 
and the foul mould of Death. In this brave light 
Revenge stalked up and down, an honorable and 
an honored guest. Here Avarice spread a yellow 
crust upon the heart, which burned in, and seared, 
and grew thicker and gnawed at every chord 
that might have sounded a tuneful cadence, still 
increased in thickness till there was no power to 
resist it from within; and then from the fearful 
gangrene sprang a brood of crimes, all veiled in- 
deed, all proper and legal, which made the angel 
recoil as from the less refined, but scarce blacker 
ones that swarmed the dens he had left. Here too 
lurked fair Envy smiling and flattering, until she 
could place her foot upon the victim’s head, and 
then down! crush! crush !—no pity, no remorse. 
Nay; why should mortal head dare rise higher 
than hers?) Among flowers of the richest fra- 
grance and brightest hue coiled Scandal, and 
when her serpent hiss rose upon the air, the flow- 
ers drooped and their perfume was mingled with 
her noisome breath. 

“ It is all in‘vain—all in vain!” sighed the an- 
gel, as he returned again to his companion. ‘ The 
heart of man remains the same as when this now 
degraded hand wielded the sword which guarded 
the gate of Eden ; dark thoughts, violent passions, 
wicked imaginings all lurk within him, all are 
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fostered and cherished in his bosom. And yet, 
my Zillah, there is something, or the fore-shadow- 
ing of something—a veiled star, a pale light fring- 
ing the cloud, a low murmur as from the concealed 
fountain, a breath of pure air ever and anon stir- 
ring the seared leaves, and passing over the pulses 
of my soul. There is something, Zillah, which 
had well nigh made me hear the rustle of my own 
wings, and fixed my eye on Paradise. I cannot 
tell what it is, but I feel it—I feel it.” 

“ Even so do I,” returned the fair Zillah,’ and 
for that was it that I chose this spot. I have 
builded me an altar, and here, my angel, have I 
worshipped while thou hast been seeking.” 

“ ] have sought in vain—ail in vain,” returned 
the angel mournfully ;“ Oh! when will the end be ?” 

*** And then shall the end come !’” answered a 
deep melodious voice which made Zillah start and 
the angel open his large, mild, mournful eyes in 
wonder. 

The figure that stood beside them might have 
risen from the shivering piles of withered leaves 
which the wantoning night-wind had thrown up 
in heaps along the plain; or shaped itself from the 
mist that dangled in long gray wreaths from the 
tops of chimneys, hovered in great shadowy wings 
around silent windows or rolled up, fold on fold, 
like an ominous curtain from the reeking earth. 
It was that of a man, but not such as walk the 
world in modern times. His beard was parted 
upon the lip and descended, a mass of waving sil- 
ver, to the girdle ; and long floating locks, like the 
snow in whiteness, shaded his scarce wrinkled 
brow, beneath which looked out a pair of eyes as 
soft, mild, blue and dewy as the sky of a summer 
evening. The angel felt his heart irresistibly 
drawn back to the time when he was sinless, for 
there was something pure and spirit-like upon the 
face of the stranger, which, though it lacked the 
loftiness of a brother angel, was yet so beautiful, 
so meek, and so full of love, that the highest seraph 
would scarce have lost by the exchange. He was 
evidently old, very old; but it was such age as 
the father of our race might have exhibited, when 
eight centuries had passed over him and left him 
still unscathed. His voice was deep, strong, and 
mellifluous; his eye undimmed; his cheek full, 
though lacking somewhat the roundness of youth ; 
his lip ruddy, his frame muscular and erect, and 
his foot firm. Still he was old, that could not be 
doubted ; but Time had never touched him with 
palsied finger; no blight had reached sinew, or 
brain, or heart, and every year that had passed 
over him had brought new strength and vigor. 

“« And then shall the end come!” he repeated 
in fervid tones ; while a deep enthusiasm kindled 
in every feature a voiceless eloquence. 

“When, father?” inquired the angel reve- 
rently. 
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“When the commandment shall have been 
obeyed, when the work is accomplished”— 

“ What commandment? what work? Are we 
to search? to dig? If thou knowest where this 
fountain flows, tell me, oh, tell me! I will climb 
the most inaccessible rock, I will penetrate the 
cave where sleeps the deadliest miasma, with my 
single hand 1] will cpen a passage to the core of 
the earth—only tell me where to seek, and I will 
ask no more.” 

The stranger fixed a wondering and yet benign 
glance upon the perturbed countenance of the an- 
gel. ‘ And dost thou not know ?” 

“No, no; but tell me, and I will bless thee 
forever !” 

“Nay, bless Him—Him! 
heard of the Glorious Ransom.” 

“ [| have heard,’ whispered the angel, in deep 
awe, “ but it was THERE; and even our harps and 
voices were silent. 1 dare not speak of that where 
the air is so heavy with the weight of earth’s defile- 
ments. And it can never come to me.” 

‘** To thee! there is not a human being” — 

‘«* Nay, nay, old man ; thou dost not understand 
thine own words. But tell me of the end. I see 
something upon thy forehead unlike the brand of 
thy miserable race, and I think the golden secret 
lies in thy bosom. I would fain know when this 
weary pilgrimage will be finished.” 

The venerable ancient fixed his penetrating 
eye for a moment on his companion, whispering 
to himself, “ And he too! iteannotbe! I thought 
myself alone !” and then, evidently puzzled, though 
more than pleased to recite a story in which his 
whole soul was interested, he commenced : 

“ Eighteen hundred years ago Rome was at 
the height of her glory. All the principal nations 
of the earth owned her sway and gloried in their 
bondage. The redder forms of tyranny had de- 
parted. The brow of Octavius Augustus was 
mild beneath his crown; while under the patron- 
age of the wise Mecenas, and by the taper of Gre- 
cian genius, the loftiest forms of art were born and 
flourished. The voice of eloquence sounded in 
the forum, the flowers of poesy budded and blos- 
somed in palace and in coi, life sprang from the 
silent marble, the canvass glowed, and Philosophy 
linked arms with Pleasure, and wandered about 
her sacred groves, or dallied in her luxurious gar- 
dens. But He was not a Roman On her 
proud brow the Queen of the Nations wore the 
half-crushed chaplet of Grecian liberty, a beautiful 
wreath dropping with the matchless perfume 
which still lingers around her broken columns and 
crumbling arches, around the spiritual ideal breath- 
ing in the creations of her artists, and around the 
graves of her philosophers, her poets and her 
statesmen. But He was not of Greece. In one 
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geousness, a golden lotus gathered from the banks 
of the Nile, and now crimsoned by the blood of 
the beautiful and perfidious Cleopatra ; and in the 
other she clasped a rude but strong and valuable 
chain whose rough links bore the names of Gaul, 
Germany and Switzerland. But He came from 
none of these. 

“ The mistress of the world felt quivering beneath 
her sandalled foot, and pressed more closely as it 
quivered, a strange nation, with strange laws, 
strange customs and a strange religion, despised 
alike by the Roman, the Greek and the Egyptian, 
small in territory, divided within itself, weak in 
arms, and learned but in its own laws. This was 
the once favored nation of the Jews. Jerusalem, 
fallen, degraded, enslaved, still bore some traces 
of ancient splendor. There stood the Holy Tem- 
ple, though desecrated by Mammon ; the children 
of the prophets still gathered in their synagogues ; 
and the proud Pharisee swept in his fringed gar- 
ments from the council chamber to the altar, 
lounged on rich cushions, and quaffed the blood of 
the grape, from goblets of massive gold and richly 
chased silver. But He claimed not his home in 
Jerusalem. In Galilee, in despised, contemned 
Galilee, and not its fairest city—not Capernaum, 
not Cana—but in pcor, mean, hated, contemptible 
Nazareth—there sprang the Fountain of Life ; 
there, from that dark, unknown corner, from that 
smallest, most degraded city of the most degraded 
quarter of the earth, He, the Mighty One, the 
King of Glory, walked forth and named himself 
the Son of Man, the Saviour of a fallen, helpless, 
miserable race.” 

“I know Him—I know Him,” murmured the 
angel, bending his knee and shading his brow 
with his hand. “Goon,” he added after a mo- 
ment’s pause; “ go on; tell me more; it cannot 
reach me, but—iny poor Zillah!—tell me all.” 

“ Tie sought meanness of origin and poverty, 
not because there was virtue in these, but for the 
sake of the lowly poor,” continued the stranger, 
his cheek glowing and his eye lighting with the 
excitement of his theme. “ His mother was the 
betrothed bride of a poor carpenter, his cradle was 
in a stable— His, the sovereign Prince of the Uni- 
verse! Butachoir of angels came to rouse the, 
earth to sing his welcome ; a new star was set 
upon the brow of night, and in its light the Magii 
of the East, the philosophers of the Persian court, 
bent in worship to the clay-shrined God, and a 
haughty monarch so trembled in lis kingly purple, 
when he heard of the obscure infant, that hun- 
dreds of tiny graves were opened, each stained by 
the blood of the helpless and moistened by a mo- 
ther’s tears.” 

‘Go on! go on!” whispered the angel. 

“ The humble Nazarene put on the tasseled robe 
of a teacher, but he turned not to the palace for 
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his disciples, nor lingered he by the proud door of 
the Sanhedrim. He wandered by the lone Galilean 
lake, he sought those places where men never look 
for honor, calling the unlettered and the lowly to 
his side, the ignorant fisherman from his nets, and 
the despised publican from his scrip. And yet 
thi: obscure man, with these humble followers, 
stirred at once proud pompous Jewry to her cen- 
tre. He toiled and suffered, toiled and suffered, 
and wept, and then he died, as none but malefac- 
tors ever died before.” 

The old man paused in his story, as though too 
much agitated to proceed; while the angel echord 
in mingled awe and surprise, “ He died! He 
could not die !” 

“ He—he was borne to hissepulchre,” continued 
the meek ancient, “ but the grave could not hold 
the Son of God. He died for us, he rose for us, and 
he waits us at the right hand of his Father.” 

There was a long, unbroken, almost breathless 
silence,—Zillah bending forward in meek awe, 
her brow pressed to the altar, the face of the 
angel buried reverentially in his folded arms, and 
the patriarch standing with upraised eye and 
clasped hands, his face glowing with love and rap- 
ture. 

“ And the ransomed—when will He call them 
home ?” at last the angel inquired. 

“They drop into the grave at morning, in the 
blaze of day, and at midnight ; every hour, every 
moment—even now while we speak, some freed 
spirit is passing, and there are snowy wings that 
hover at the portal of death to bear it away to 
Paradise.” 

“But when will He call all? when will the 
end be?” inquired the angel, with tremulous 
eagerness. 

“Thou wouldst know when will arise the cry 
of the angel, ‘ Thrust in thy sharp sickle, and 
gather the clusters of the vine of the earth; for 
her grapes are fully ripe.’ But futurity has the se- 
cret hidden deep in the folds of her misty robes, 
and neither man nor angel may rob her of the 
treasure. Yet, my son, I can give thee the key, 
and if?— 

* Quick! quick !” 

“He told us—He—he taught.” The old man 
paused, composed his features and resumed: “'To 
those disciples called from the wayside, from the 
boat of the fisherman and lowly roof of the labor- 
er, rude, unlettered, and of no repute among men, 
whose hands had never touched the soft palm of 
the Pharisee, and whose voices had learned to 
tremble and falter in such an august presence—to 
these lowest of the sons of this world, He confi- 
ded the wealth of heaven, such rare jewels of 
truth as never before glittered beneath the stars, 
and these humble, unknown men He commis- 
sioned to bear their treasures to all the nations of 
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the earth. At Jerusalem they began, and tower 
and temple trembled to their deep foundations. 
Thence they scattered their living pearls over hill 
and vale, far and wide, wherever the foot of man 
had trodden or lay the stain of sin. 

*‘ Even Grecian philosophy bent her polished ear 
when a follower of the Crucified stood in one of 
the proudest courts of Athens, and Epicurean and 
Stoic were alike confounded by the simple but 
sublime eloquence of truth. Rome too, proud 
Rome acknowledged the still small voice which 
had stolen up from far Nazareth; but when she 
strove to honor it with purple and crimson the 
voice died among the caves and dens of the wil- 
derness, the jewel receded from her grasp, while 
she placed its blazing semblance on her forehead, 
and all Europe bowed the knee to the falsehood. 
But while in the name of the crucified Nazarene, 
who trod the earth in sadness and dishonor, the 
princes of the earth drew the lance, and knight 


- and noble paved the way to his own emolument, 


while war and carnage ran riot throughout Chris- 
tendom, and Jew and Saracen were taught to 


; despise the religion which turned men into beasts 
2 of prey and deformed the face of creation; from 
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distant caves and lowly valleys the meek voice of 
prayer still arose, and still the casket of the jewels 
of truth was the human heart. Through the red 
blood flowing at the mandate of Egyptian priest 
and Roman pontiff; through the crevices of the 
rocks of Switzerland, the hidden nooks environing 
the valley of Piedmont, the republican plains of 
Germany, and the wild, picturesque mountains of 
Scotland ; through wrong without ruth, through 
the dungeon and the rack, through the bloody 
knife and blazing faggot, these jewels of truth, 
these Waters of Life have been borne”— 

“And now! where are they now ?” interrupted 
the angel, with almost vehement earnestness. 

“Dost thou see yon church-spire piercing the 
gray mist and glittering in the one pale ray which 
the moon sheds fron her veiled throne? Go 
thither and love, and raise thy wings heavenward. 
Or here,” lifting the folds of his robe and disclo- 
sing a small volume; “‘ here the Waters spring ; 
here the Tree of Life flourishes. Search! thou 
wilt find its blossoms on every page.” 

“Not forme! Alas! not for me!” murmured 
the angel, while Zillah, raising her forehead from 
the altar where it had rested, and extending her 
hands, eagerly exclaimed, ‘‘ For me! for me! to 
fit me for the day when thy wings, my angel, 
shall be full of glory, that we may mount together 
to the throne of the Eternal. But, father, I would 
fain know when that may be. We are to tread 
the earth until that hcur.” 

“ And I,” returned the ancient, “have the 
same pilgrimage before me.” 

« But when, oh when shall it be accomplished ?” 
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** Not until every altar like this thou hast reared 
shall be cast down.” 

Zillah raised a startled eye to the face of the 
patriarch, and cast herself precipitately before the 
altar. 

“What! have I not told thee that the Great 
Sacrifice has been offered, and may not my testi- 
mony be believed? Did I not stand beside the 
cross, and, while bidden to tarry till a second 
coming, see the sinless victim bleed? What 
wouldst thou more? Canst thou not make the 
sacrifice thine own? Faith and love alone are 
required of thee—wilt thou not believe ?” 

Zillah remained still meekly bending before the 
altar, but her thoughts had risen far above it. The 
light of truth was slowly breaking over her coun- 
tenance, illuminating each feature with a deep 
subdued enthusiasm, till the frail beautiful daughter 
of earth seemed to bear more traces of heaven than 
the exiled angel. 

“ Every false altar must be cast down,” contin- 
ued the ancient, “the commandment must be 
obeyed, the Fountain of Life must gush forth in 
the midst of every people, the jewels of truth, 
borne through suffering and blood till nearly half 
the world acknowledges their beauty, must be 
scattered freely over every portion of the globe, 
and far above the standards of the nations must 
float the banner of the Crucified. He that was 
God, was man, and is the God of glory henceforth 
and forever. The mighty work intrusted to us at 
that holy parting moment must be accomplished, 
‘and then shall the end come.’ ” 

“T too will go forth upon this holy mission,” 
said Zillah, bowing her head meekly ; “ perchance 
my weak hand may be blest, since to all that share 
in the salvation has the sweet work been intrusted.” 
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“ And I cannot loiter here,” returned the angel, 
“though I have forfeited my right to be in any 
way a ministering spirit to the race. Go thou, 
my Zillah, and I will hover in thy footsteps, I will 
nurse the flowers thou lovest, and scatter their 
perfume in thy pathway. When evil is near I 
will shield thy loved head ; I will watch by thy 
side during the remainder of this fearful night, and 
when the morning at last dawns thou shalt know 
its approach by the ray which falls upon thy an- 
gel’s renovated pinions. ‘To the work, my Zillah ; 
it is one which will ennoble even thee.” 

The mild old man smiled ; and I almost fancied 
that I saw something stirring at the side of the 
angel, as though every fresh consecration of ran- 
somed mortal brought nearer the hour of final 
triumph ; and then the entire vision vanished. 

I was leaning from my window as an hour pre- 
vious; but the little girl stood no longer upon the 
bridge, and Strawberry Hill and the hoary old 
trees above it were slumbering in soft summer 
shadows. The moon, now asmall silver crescent, 
had climbed far up her azure pathway, and lay a 
sweet smile upon the face of the sky, and the earth 
was smiling back a beautiful response in every 
dew-drop. For a moment I thought the creatures 
of my drama were about me, but in the next, | 
knew that Zillah and her angel were born of the 
wildest fiction ; and that the ashes of the beloved 
disciple, if not mingled with the farthest elements, 
still slept at Ephesus. But much, very much had 
mingled in my thoughts in which dreaming had no 
part. And as I carefully separated the threads of 
fiction that had entangled themselves in the richer 
woof of truth, I longed to exclaim in the words ot 
my fabulous Zillah, “1 too will go forth upon this 
holy mission ?” 
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Do not my bosom's fondness blame— 
Besides thy charms, that waked its flame, 
“T have a passion for thy name,” 

My Mary. 


When gazing on thine eye of blue, 

My throbbing breast emotions knew 

As fresh and pure as morning dew, 
My Mary. 


Now that I worship at thy shrine, 
Ambition moves this heart of mine 
By deeds of fame to merit thine, 

My Mary. 
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Thou art my holy spirit-guide ; 

For wickedness can ne'er abide 

Where tender thoughts of thee preside, 
My Mary. 


And thoughts of thee a charm have lent 
To moments else in sadness spent, 
And left a soothing as they went, 


My Mary. 


1 loved when first [ met with thee; 

E’er since hast thou been dear to me— 

Oh! speak the words—say thou’lt e’er be 
My Mary! 
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We must use the privilege of the story-teller to 
transport our readers four years onward, and the 
last sketch from the family of the Leslies we 
would draw at the close of a September day. 
There is still the same mansion, the same cheerful 
drawing-room, with its rich and tasteful furniture, 
its pleasant French windows opening to the bal- 
cony ; there are books and prints of various kinds, 
which still speak the pursuits and tastes of its oc- 
cupants; and there are the breath of flowers, and 
the song of birds, and the voice of happy childhood 
heard in the apartment. A little fair-haired girl 
is at the front windows, jumping alternately from 
the casement to the balcony, and from the baleony 
again to the casement; and at the back ones is 
another group, consisting of Mrs. Cavendish, her 
son, and Alfred Leslie. The boy is winding a 
skein of silk for his mother’s embroidery, and Al- 
fred is reading a newspaper. There is a change 
in Margaret since we last saw her, the trusting 
bride, the happy wife and the triumphant mother ; 
but she is fair and gentle still. Her cheek has 


lost its roundness, and the peach-like bloom which , 


once dwelt in it has gone forever; but to a feeling 
observer the loss of those inferior graces would be 
more than repaid by the added expression of her 
dark beautiful eyes. It is true they tell a tale of 
suffering, of deep and hidden suffering ; but they 
speak so sweet a readiness to sympathize with all 
who grieve, so tender a compassion for all who 
mourn, that it would seem one glance from them 
was sufficient to thaw the ice of the most frozen 
heart, and win it out to confidence and trust. 

“Now commend me for my diligence,” said 
Alfred, turning over the leaves of the paper. 
“ Here it is: ‘ Married, this morning, at St. Paul’s 
church, by the Right Reverend the Bishop of : 
Capt. Frederick A. Ellerton, of the U.S. navy, 
to Adeline Louisa, only daughter of the late Henry 
Leslie, Esq.’” 

Adeline Leslie had married a man some years 
older than herself, and whose weather beaten face 
and grave, serious manner made him appear still 
older than he was; and when Alfred had been 
taken into the family confidence upon the subject, 
he had said to her: 
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“ Why, Addy, he seems old enough to be your 
father.” 

“T have been so long in the habit of amusing 
my father, that it will come quite natural,” replied 
the light-hearted girl. 

“Well, if it must be, it must; but it is bad 
taste, Addy—bad taste. If you had not been my 
cousin, I had rather have married you myself than 
seen it.” 

* Now how can you be so cruel as to suggest 
such a thing, when it is all too late?” said the still 
laughing girl. “But since you can only be my 
cousin, will you not promise to accompany me to 
my western home? It is your duty as grooms- 
man ; and I should be very proud to show off my 
admired relative to those inexperienced beauties.” 

“ By way of contrast, I suppose, to your ugly 
old husband ?” 

*¢ Yes, I like contrasts of all things, and I am 
not afraid to contrast my dear Frederick even 
with you, Alfred ; but will you go ?” 

“ Why, I would,” said Alfred, “ readily ; but fa- 
ther and mother are going to see you settled and 
all that, and I ought not to leave Margaret alone ; 
you know since her long illness she has been 
subject to sudden returns of it.” 

“Oh! [had forgotten Margaret in my selfish 
happiness,” rejoined Adeline. “ Margeret, who 
never forgets any one ; she is the only one who has 
not opposed this match,” she said, thoughtfully. 
“Father and mother grieved over it, till I feared 
that Iwas ungrateful to persist in it; and you, 
Alfred, have only spoken of it to ridicule it; but 
Margaret said at once, he is the very husband for 
you, Addy. His rugged and enduring nature wil! 
brave all the storms of life, and leave you only the 
sunshine, which is your proper element; and as 
to his distant residence, that you cannot help; 
but if you are absent from our homes, you will 
always be present in our hearts. Dear, dear Mar- 
garet,” said the affectionate girl, bursting into 
tears. 

‘‘ Now don’t cry, Addy; don’t cry,” rejoined 
the really feeling Alfred ; “tears do not suit you. 
We are not all perfect like Margaret, and she has 
gone through the fiery furnace to make her so ; 
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but if I did love to tease you better than any thing 
else in our childish days, you must forget and for- 
give all now those childish days are gone, and be 
assured even I shall approach Mrs. Ellerton with 
all fitting respect, when she has such a grim-look- 
ing son of Neptune by her side.” 

Adeline was wedded and was gone; and if 
Margaret’s brow wore a sadder shade to-day, it 
was perhaps from the recollection of a morning 
which had once risen as brightly, as joyously upon 
herself. 

* Let us go to the front windows, mother,” said 
William. “See how pleasant it is where Mag- 
gie is skipping; and oh! she has got the scarf 
which you wore to the wedding this morning, and 
is twisting it all round her neck.” 

** Yes, come, let us see what the world is about,” 
said Alfred, throwing down the paper; and the 
party moved from their seats. Alfred took his by 
the little girl, and William placed a chair for his 
mother in an opposite window ;" but Margaret had 
stopped to part the ringlets on the brow of her gay 
child and to untwist the scarf she was weaving 
around her. Did Margaret take such uncommon 
care of those bright curls from any recollection of 
the moments she had spent in twisting just such 
ones through her fingers ? 

** Well, what keeps you so fast here, Meggie ?” 
said Alfred. ‘“ What are you looking for at this 
window ?” 

** For a shentleman,” said the child, turning her 
beaming face upon him. 

Alfred burst into a laugh. ‘Why, Meggie! 
you begin early.” 

“ Begin what?” asked the prattler. 

“ To look out for gentlemen ; that means beaux, 
and when ladies get a beau, then the next thing 
is to be married.” 

“Oh! but I would not get married; it makes 
people wicked.” 

“ How so, chatterbox ?” 

“ Why,” replied the child, “ one day I went to 
see my grandma, and a letter came, and grandma 
cried very much, and she said to aunt Addy, 
‘ Addy, will you go and leave me?’ and Addy 
cried too, but she said, ‘ yes, she would go with 
Frederick ;’ and that letter you see, uncle Alfred, 
was to tell about getting married ; and so aunt 
Addy got married and went away, for all it 
grieved grandma, and every body says it is very 
wicked for children to grieve their parents.” 

“Well, it is a long story to be sure, Meggie ; 
but you have fairly proved it. I'll take care there 
are no such little pitchers around when I ask a 
certain person to become your aunt Harriet.” 

“ My aunt Harriet! an aunt Harriet!” ex- 
claimed the little girl, commencing her skipping 
with great glee; but at the moment her attention 
was arrested. She touched Margaret’s arm, and 
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pointing with her finger, said in an earnest tone, 
“ there, there he is, mother !” 

Margaret’s Jook followed her direction to the 
form of a gentleman who was passing, and that 
erect and martial figure, and that quick and mea- 
sured step, could belong to but one. She knew it 
ata glance. There was a ring at the street-door, 
and Margaret’s heart stood still. Little Meggie 
seemed to share the consternation, for she jumped 
quickly into the balcony, and then replied ina 
disappointed tone, “it is only the poor woman 
with the story-books.” Margaret flew to her 
chamber. 

“Did you ever see that gentleman before ?” 
asked Alfred of the child. 

“ Yes, a good many times,” she said, carelessly, 


for she was now eagerly awaiting the entrance of 


the story-books, 

“Come here, Margaret, and tell me where you 
saw him,” rejoined Alfred ; and his tone immedi- 
ately obtained obedience. 

“ Well, I saw him the first time when you and 
mother and aunt Addy and Capt. Ellerton went 
away in the carriage, and you took Willie with 
you, but you didn’t take me.” 

“Yes, that wasa month ago; where did you 
see him then?” 

‘‘ Why, I was in the balcony, and Fanny was 
with me; and he stopped and asked me my name, 
and I told him, Margaret Leslie Cavendish, and 
he said I was a very nice little girl ; and he asked 
me if I had a brother and a mamma, and where 
they were.” 

“ And did you talk to him since that ?” 

,“ Yes, whenever Fanny is with me; but when 
nurse has us he goes right on. Yesterday I pick- 


*ed one of mother’s prettiest roses and gave to him, 
and he said that I was very good indeed, and that 


he would always keep it.”’ 

But the story-books had now come, and they 
were seized with too great an interest to obtain 
any farther conversation. 

“‘T have no right to forbid his own child to 
speak to him,” thought Alfred; “but he had 
better take care how he crosses my path.” 

In the mean time Margaret was venting in soli- 
tude the feelings which she could not command. 
“ And has the struggle of four years been vain,” 
she murmured, passionately, “that my cheek 
should color and my heart should throb even as in 
the days of early girlhood at his feotstep? Wesl 
so foolish as to think for one moment that we 
could meet and love again? Oh, why did he not 
stay abroad? More cruel than all his cruelties 
it is to come back—to force me to make the con- 
stant contrast between what was and is! Can I 
endure this?’ and that question carried her 
thoughts to the Power who had so far fitted her 
for endurance—who knew the full extent of every 
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trial, and who had promised, ‘as thy day is, so 
shall thy strength be.’ Again she found comfort 
and relief, and again she moved about in outward 
calmness and serenity ; but from that period, a 
discerning eye could perceive a restlessness in her 
look and movement which told an inward struggle 
of undefined hope against the resignation and 
tranquillity which had been established in her 
bosom. 

A month passed on, and the season of festivities 
and sociability was approaching, when Alfred one 
day entered the apartment, and throwing down 
some cards on the table, exclaimed, “There, Mar- 
garet, are our invitations to Mrs. Travers’s musi- 
cal soirée, and it is supposed that it will afford 
some of the richest straius we have yet heard.” 

“T have no doubt that it will be very delight- 
ful,’ said Margaret; “ but you know, Alfred, that I 
have lost all taste for Jarge societies.”’ 

“ Oh, but you'll go now,” rejoined her brother ; 
“for 1 have told you my determination not to 
make open addresses to Harriet Somers till you 


have seen and approve her, and you promised me | 


you would embrace the first opportunity to make 
her acquaintance. They will all be there on Wed- 
nesday evening.’’ 

“Tam afraid you would not long keep your 
resolution,” said Margaret, smiling, “if you fore- 
saw any chance of rivalry ; but I think I should 
make some sacrifice to you, who make so many 
for me, and I wiil go, Alfred. I only fear I shall 
be an incumbrance to you, and a bar to your aiten- 
tions to Harriet; for you know it will not do for 
me to accept Any but yours.” 

“ You shall not need any other,” said Alfred; 
“ you shall return as early as you please. When 
you have once been introduced to the Somerses, you 
can cultivate the acquaintance at your leisure.” 

The evening came, and the lovers of music 
found a rich entertainment in the taste and talent 
which was collected at Mrs. Travers’s ; but none 
in that pleased assemblage were so happy or so 
proud as Alfred Leslie, tor he had presented the 
sister so peerless in his eyes to his new-made 
friends, andghe admiring glances of the youthful 
Harriet had already told him she could estimate 
and appreciate her. Under such harmonious in- 
fluences time passed very quickly, and the guests 
were already surrounding the tables for retresh- 
ments. ‘The rooms were warm and crowded, and 
Margaret had expressed a wish for some iced 
fruit. Spite of all his protestations, Alfred was at 
that moment engaged in waiting on Miss Somers, 
and the request was unheard by him; but it was 
eagerly caught by two or three young men whom 
Margaret’s striking appearance had interested, and 
from several voices way repeated, “ iced fruit, iced 
fruit for Mrs. Cavendish.” A plate was handed 
from a gentleman near her, and jn turning to ac- 
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knowledge the proffered courtesy Margaret beheld 
—her husband. 

There are moments in which the mind takes a 
view of years, and this was one. As they stood 
there side by side, she remembered but as yester- 
day the hour of their first meeting, of their plighted 
faith, theif wedded love ; and then came rapidly 
rushing over her memory the recollection of her 
trampled affection, her deserted home, her forsaken 
children ; and with these thoughts she gently but 
steadily put aside the plate, took her brother's 
arm, and with a slow but firm step quitted the 
table. Silently for some time they continued to 
pace the apartments. Margaret could not have 
given utterance to a single word, and Alfred was 
for once trying to obtain the mastery of his pas- 
sions. 

The music was soon resumed, the guests again 
scattered through the rooms, and as soon as oppor- 
tunity offered to take leave of the hostess Margaret 
withdrew. ’ 

Alfred attended her to the ante-room. “ Shall 
I go home with you, Margaret? or do you wish to 
return alone ?” 

* Oh, let me be alone,” she said, and then hastily 
added—“ but promise me that you will not seek 
him—that you will not”— 

Alfred turned impatiently from her. 

“ Nay, Alfred Leslie,” she cried, grasping his 
arm as dreadful images suggested themselves from 
the meeting of haughty and hasty tempers; “nay, 
Alfred Leslie, he is still my husband, and without 
my permission you have no right to interfere be- 
tween us.” 

“ Your husband, Margaret !” he replied, scorn- 
fully. “ You will drive me to desperation if you 
call him by that name again.” 

“Well then, Alfred, for your own sake,” she 
resumed pleadingly, “for my seke, and for my 
helpless children’s, of whom you are the protector, 
but above all for the mother whose life is bound in 
yours, I entreat you, I implore you to be silent. 
Oh, do not cause her to remember with anguish 
the hour that I was born to her! Do not, by an 
act of yours, overflow the cup of bitterness that 
has already mantled for me to the brim.” 

Alfred felt what he termed his just indignation 
giving way before the sense of her misery. “ Well, 
sister, I will, 1 do promise you; be at rest ;” and 
folding her shaw! tenderly around her, he placed 
her in the carriage. Asit drove away he thenght, 
‘if I am not to encounter him as I wish, | had 
better avoid temptation and not return; but then 
the image of Harriet suggested itself—‘she will 
think me a careless wretch indeed, not to say 
good-bye; I will just go back for that.’ When he 
returned, Cavendish had gone. 

“How came you, my dear,” said the kind- 
hearted Mrs. Travers to her husband, when her 
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guests were dispersed, “to invite Mr. Cavendish 
here this evening? Did you not know that I had 
asked her?” 

“ But if I did, Ellen, I did not know till to-night 
that she was his wife. You remember I am but 
slightly acquainted with Mrs. Cavendish, and I 
always imagined her a widow ; and asCavendish, 
who was my fellow passenger out from England, 
never spoke of connections here, I did not think 
that he was married. I am sorry, very sorry, for I 
would not have been the cause of momentary pain 
to that interesting woman. But what was the dif- 
ficulty between them, Ellen ?—they seem a noble 
couple.” 

‘It is a long, sad story, William,” replied his 
wife. “I remember them when they were never 
apart ; when one spoke not without the approving 
glance of the other; and that cold, proud meeting 
to-night went to my heart; I think I shail never 
forget it.” 

Most of the number who had partaken of the 
entertainment were strangers to the history of the 
Cavendishes, and, except Mrs. Travers, perhaps 
none had remarked or understood the occurrence 
we have described. So it is with the world in 
which we live. Mirth raises her syren voice, and 
pomp and show and splendor flock around her ; 
. and like the pageant of the convict ship upon the 
waters— 


“She moveth along, all glitter and glow, 
And we know not that hearts lie breaking below.”’ 


Meanwhile we follow Margaret to her home, at 
which she arrived almost unconsciously, flung her- 
self into a seat, and so deep was her absorption 
that she was scarcely aroused by the servant’s en- 
tering to announce a gentleman. As the door 
closed after him she looked suddenly up, and there 
was a form beside her—the wanderer was again 
by his own hearth-stone. It was long before the 
silence that ensued was broken; at length na- 
tive courtesy came to the aid of Margaret, and 
though trembling with agitation she attempted to 
rise. A hand was stretched out to aid her, but 
she refused its assistance and leaned against the 
mantel for support. 

“ Still cold and proud, Margaret?” said Caven- 
dish, bitterly ; “‘ while,I have not scrupled to watch 
at your door, like a beggar for his crumb, for but 
one glance of you.” 

Margaret did not reply, and again there was a 
pause. Commanding herself at last, she asked in 
sweet but tremulous tones, “Can Mr. Cavendish 
have any communication to make to me, that he 
should seek my presence ?” 

‘‘He has, madam; he has,” said Cavendish, 
slowly. “A fellow creature, a frail but dying fel- 
low creature”—Margaret colored—* has implored 
me to procure her the boon of your forgiveness.” 
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_ T have long since forgiven,” said Margaret, 
humbly. 

“ But she entreats for a personal interview—for 
the assurance of pardon from your own lips.” 

‘“‘T wili see her,” replied Margaret. ‘ Give me 
the address.” 

* Tt is there,” said Cavendish, placing it on the 
table; “‘and now I will withdraw. I have borne 
your contempt, your publicly expressed contempt, 
with patience ; but Iam not yet so humble as to 
endure the look of scorn, however well deserved, 
from others. I wish you a good night,” and with 
a bow low to ceremoniousness he departed. 

The next morning, at an early hour, Margaret 
sought the obscure but comfortable dwelling to 
which she had been directed. We will not de- 
scribe the meeting—it was such as sincere repent- 
ance on the one part and prompt forgiveness on 
the other could not fail to render it, and after it 
was over Margaret sat down by the bedside of 
what was indeed a wreck of Emily Marchmont. 
Her figure, always slight, was now attenuated to 
such a degree that it seemed a breath would destroy 
it, and her features, which in the mould and color- 
ing of health had been thought pretty, had attained 
from the wastings of disease a frightful prominence. 

“ You too are changed,” she said, contemplating 
Margaret steadily,—* but not as I am; for what 
have been your sufferings to mine? You have 
not known remorse. But I sent for you,” she con- 
tinued, “ for a twofold purpose ; to obtain your for- 
giveness by painting to you the triumphs of a vir- 
tuous woman, and to repair if possible—but that 


hereafter. 
“Let me first tell you, Margaret, that before 


I ever saw you, the attractions of Walter Caven- 
dish had impressed themselves upon my excita- 
ble imagination ; but I was very, very volatile, 
and other impressions soon succeeded, and when | 
heard of your intended union, I like all others 
thought it an admirable one. When I next be- 
came your guest, some trifling courtesies from him 
awakened my hopes and fancies, and could [ have 
rivalled you then, Margaret, | would not have hesi- 
tated to do it; for I saw that your family thought 
you so superior to me—that you felt so secure in 
his aflection, that envious feeling and mortified 
vanity combined to heighten the pleasure I took in 
his attentions, and I should have salvoed my slug- 
gish conscience with the thought that if he prefer- 
red me I was not to blame. But this was then 
impossible, and again I relinquished all thoughts of 
Cavendisa. 

“ Heaven is my witness, dear Margaret,” she 
pursued, “ that when I received your last kind in- 
vitation, Ientered your dwelling without a feeling 
incompatible with the warmest gratitude. Had 
the future then been shown to me, I should have 
said with the Syrian king of old,‘ Am La dog, that 
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I should do this thing?’ But alas! I had no idea 
of self-watchfulness ; I had made no estimate of 
the power of temptation. As grief passed away, 
old feelings were awakened, and | was delighted 
with the idea that I could command the homage of 
Cavendish, even in the abode of his superior wife. 
I was unacquainted with principles, and even pure 
impulses will not purify and sustain the heart. I 
did not meditate sin, but I committed it—and he 
fell, 1 always thought, because he disdained to dis- 
trust himself. He courted danger and despised it. 

“ Muchras my guilt at first startled me, its quick- 
est eflect-was to harden me, and I quitted your 
house with sentiments almost of unmingled tri- 
umph. 1 knew nothing of the law, but I supposed 
that you would obtain a divorce, and that then I 
should be united to Cavendish, whose affections I 
thought I had forever secured. Alas! how short 
was my triumph! how quickly was | undeceived ! 
Before we lost sight of the land that contained you, 
the pique and cuidness which he had tried to feel 
toward you had vanished, and ere we had reach- 
ed the shores of another I felt that the spell of my 
attractions was over. We had a very lovely Italian 
lady for a passenger, and we had not been two 
weeks on board when | saw him one evening 
gazing intently on her as she sat reading, and 
heard him utter— The complexion is darker, but 
the brow, the hair, the eyes, how like they are to 
hers! I never thought to see such eyes again’— 
and from that hour I trembled to think how I hated 
the woman who had brought you to his remem- 
brance. 

‘* We arrived in London, but it was not gay 
enough for us, and as soon as Cavendish had trans- 
acted some business we went to Paris. But it is 
not for your ears to hear what I saw there. For 
three months we plunged into its revelries; we 
sought every where to forget ourselves; but the 
nature of Cavendish was not congenial with dis- 
sipution ; its fetters could not bind him ; my 
power was gone, and | saw in his altered habits 
his coming resolution. One day he announced it 
to me; he was going to return to Englandand de- 
vote himself to business. ‘The connexion with me 
was to be dissolved ; it was not more rebellious to 
duty, he said, than it was repugnant to his feel- 
ings. 

““* And you will desert me?’ I cried, bursting 
into tears at what I termed his ingratitude. 

“* Never, Emily!’ he said, in great agitation ; 
‘never. I plunged you into vice, and I were less 
than man if I could leave you to its consequences 
alone in a foreign country. I will provide you a 
peaceful home ; I will supply your wantsas a brother 
would a sister’s; and if you will yet seek peace 
where alone it can be found, I will help you in the 
pursuit. Believe me, there are important reasons 
why you should not delay.’ 
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«“« What reasons ?’ said I, quickly. 

“* Your own constitution will afford them,’ he 
replied. ‘It is dreadful to live in sin; but oh! it is 
madness to die in it if repentance can be obtained.’ 

“ Strange it was, but true, that he who had gone 
hand in hand with me in guilt, had become to 
me a preacher of righteousness.” 

At this moment there was heard a low tap at 
the door ; it opened, and Cavendish entered. See- 
ing Margaret, he begged pardon—‘he did not 
mean to intrude ; he thought her visit would have 
been later,’ and was retiring, but Emily interposed. 

“ This is no time for ceremony, Mr. Cavendish ; 
I beg you to come in. I have much to say to you, 
to both, and perhaps it is the only opportunity I 
shall ever have.” 

Thus urged, Cavendish approached the bed, and 
listened with folded arms to the relation which 
Emily continued. 

“ Perhaps in full health I should have resisted 
these arguments, for 1 had become enamored of 
folly; but the disease so fatal to my family had 
already uttered its warning voice, and it was not 
to be resisted. We returned to England. I had 
the best of medical advice, but the symptoms were 
only allayed, not eradicated. In the obscurity 
and loneliness in which I lived, the glare of false 
lights disappeared. I began to see things as they 
were—to ponder them in the view ofa futurity. I 
was encouraged to take up a course of serious 
reading ; this led me to the Bible, and that pointed 
to the fountain of living waters. 1 washed and 
was clean; after deep and fervent prayers, afier 
anxious and tearful watchings, it was said, even 
unto me, ‘ Daughter, be of good cheer, thy sins are 
forgiven thee!’ Oh, Margaret! to have sinned 
against such love’ — 

Emily could not proceed, and her auditors felt 
no inclination to break the silence. In a little 
while she resumed : 

“ You will be assured, Margaret, that after this 
I passed happier days in my quiet and unknown 
retreat than ever I had experienced before. I had 
only two wishes ungratified ; one was to see my 
native country and obtain forgiveness from the be- 
ing I had most injured, and the other”—she looked 
anxiously at Cavendish and Margaret—*“ that the 
hour of reparation might be found. The first was 
complied with a short time since. Cavendish 
made business the ostensible pretext for his return 
to America; but in his secret heart I saw there 
was an irrepressible longing to breathe once more 
the air which blew around the dwelling of his 
loved ones. My rapidly declining frame admon- 
ishes me that the last wish must be gratified 
quickly, if ever; and now, Walter Cavendish, 
why do you stand there so/proudiy while I am 
pleading for you? why do you not kneel, and 
weep, and pray forgiveness for yourself?” 
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“ Because I am too sure,” he replied ina hollow 
tone, “ that it cannot be granted.” 

Margaret now ventured one look at his coun- 
tenance ; it was the first in all their painful inter- 
views, and she saw that despair was indeed writing 
its stony characters upon that once open brow. 

“ But you would accept forgiveness if it was of- 
fered,” she said, hesitatingly ; ‘* if you were sure it 
could be granted ?” 

“ Upon my knees,” he replied. 

“Then take it, Walter; be sure all can be for- 
gotten, dearest,” and she placed her hand én his. 
For a moment he held it eagerly, and then bury- 
ing his face in the bed-clothes, the proud, the lofty, 
self-relying man wept such tears as helpless chil- 
dren weep; wept from very impotence to restrain 
or express his feelings. 

“ Now bless you, bless you, Margaret,” said 
Emily, clasping her hands ; “ you have taken the 
last load from my heart; Walter Cavendish is no 
longer an exile by my means from all he loves on 
earth. Merciful Creator, I thank thee for this an- 
swer to my prayer!” 

But little remains to be told. The elder Leslies 
took Cavendish to their hearts at once ; Adeline 
poured cut her glad sympathies in a letter begin- 
ning, “‘ My dear, dear brother Walter;” and even 
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Alfred (cold at first) could not long resist the un- 
affected humility of his manner, or the utter devo- 
tion of his life to his wife and children. 

Emily Marchmont’s last moments were cheered 
by every possible attention ; she died with her 
hand fast clasped in Margaret’s, and purer tears 
were never shed than those which that high-hearted 
woman poured over the death-bed of the misguided 
but repentant girl. 

Alfred Leslie in a short time was united to Miss 
Somers. His first question on introducing to her 
a friend is always—‘‘ Do you not see the likeness, 
in form and manner, to my sister, Mrs. Caven- 
dish ?” and though it is not so clearly recognized 
by others, he has succeeded in persuading himself 
fully of its reality. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cavendish removed, after some 
few years, to a delightful residence in the neigh- 
borhood of one of the western cities, and while 
living in the bosom of their numerous offspring, 
and cited as models of conjugal and parental aflec- 
tion in the circle which they adorn, none know, 
none dream of the trials which clouded their early 
life. 

We are not good at dissertations ; but if our 
humble tale has gained a reader, we leave it to his 
or her ingenuity to puzzle out the moral. 


5. 


“I WOULD I WERE A CARELESS CHILD.” 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


1 woutp I were a careless child, 

Chasing the butterfly or bee, 
Roving the woody mountains wild, 

Or wandering by the stream and tree; 
My little heart no cloud to shade, 

My soul untouched by sorrow’s blight, 
Gay as the bird by Nature made, 

And as the blessed sun-ray light. 
Vainly I fondly dream of thee, 

Thrice hallowed childhood, passed away ! 
Thy fairy scenes no more can be, 

No more with careless heart I stray. 
Oh! long my pilgrim feet have trod 

Life’s dusty way, through darkened years, 
And hope hath spread her wings abroad, 

Seeking some spot unknown to tears 
Tn vain: Earth hath not such te lend; 

The brightest eyes with tears are wet 
For severed ties or faithless friend— 

The spirit cannot these forget. 
Then turn, thou principle divine! 

Oh, turn thee from this earth awny! 
Say what for all,thy toil is thine, 

Fond dreamer, in life’s passing day, 
Awake, my soul! awake and rise! 

Take to thyself the morning's wing ; 
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Claim thy just heritage, the skies, 
Where God anew thy harp shall string. 
All-seeing Power! behold me here, 
Bending in dust before thy throne, 
My eye oft dim with many a tear— 
The treasures thou didst lend are gone! 
Father! to Thee how shall | speak ? 
Dust that I am, and dark with sin; 
In mortal thraldom, poor and weak— 
Oh, shed thy holy light within ! 
Father! thy chastening handehas dealt 
Severely with thy wayward child, 
In mercy, so his beart should melt, 
His spirit yet be undefiled. 
I prayed for those now gone to Thee, 
In other and far brighter bours ; 
Thou only know’st how dear to me 
Were those transplanted, heavenly flowers. 
Oh! breathe into this fainting heart, 
Nerve thou my soul with fortitude, 
Bid gloomy doubts and fear depart, 
And teach me this, that Thou art good : 
Wash from the garments of my soul 
Each stain in Christ’s atoning blood ; 
The spirit thou hast formed control, 
O sweet Redeemer, Lamb of God! 








THE SIXTH SENSE. 





BY MRS. E. 


We would not voluntarily impose upon ourselves 
the task of settling that much vexed question, 
whether there was or was not a tenth muse ; yet 
we feel no hesitancy in asserting that there is a 
sixth sense, though we readily admit that in the 
majority of mankind it either lies wholly dormant 
or is but feebly and imperfectly exercised. Indeed 
we are often utterly unconscious that such a noble 
faculty lies folded up within, for this delicate sense 
is internal. It has no outer organ, no bodily mani- 
festation of any kind. It is wholly the gift of na- 
ture. If we possess it, it must be ours by birth- 
right, yet, like every other natural faculty, it needs 
to be developed and perfected by culture. 

As each of the external bodily senses furnishes 
the mind with a peculiar class of ideas, so this in- 
ner sense of the soul conveys impressions equally 
peculiar and appropriate to itself, but more deli- 
cate and refined than any indications of the out- 
ward senses. The precise character of these ideas 
will be shown more clearly when we have desig- 
nated the sense itself. What then isit? What 
shall we name it, and with what class of ideas does 
it furnish the mind? Perhaps we cannot better 
express our idea of its proper function than by 
calling it the faculty of a seeing soul. It is that 
power within which gives us a quick and lively 
appreciation of all the varied beauties which lie 
outspread on the face of the visible creation 
around us, or which have been produced by the 
cunning labors of art. This inner eye of the soul 
does not, like the outer eye of the body, take cog- 
nizance of form, and color, and expansion merely. 
It does not, like the ear, receive impressions of 
mere sound. It is not excited by flavors and 
odors; neither is it impressible by mere contact, 
like the nerves of touch. I[t is not any one of 
these various qualities of matter, nor yet ail of 
them, that it perceives. It rather sees and judges 
of their combined effect—of all the varied beau- 
ties, sublimities and harmonies of nature. In the 
many-folded hidings of that reddening bud just 
bursting into bloom, it discerns a cradled beauty 
sleeping away her infancy. It looks again when 
the budling has felt the genial influence of shower 
and sunshine, and it sees the perfect goddess 
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bursting forth, Minerva-like, all glorious and rayo- 
nant in the bloom. It does not see the rose sim- 
ply, but the beauty of the rose; not the heavens 
above, but their bespangled glory; not the earth, 
but the spirit of life and loveliness with which its 
dullest clod is instinct when gazed on by a pene- 
trative soul. Where other eyes behold only a tem- 
ple or a tower, it discerns the handiwork of human 
genius, moulding dead matter to the soul’s ideal. 
In its apprehension architecture is not a mere 
craft; it is not carpentry ; it is thought, uttered in 
stone. In poetry it perceives not rhyme and metre 
solely, but a divine breathing—a holy aspiration of 
the human soul after beauty, and holiness, and 
truth. It is the possession of this noble internal 
sense, and not the mere faculty of reason, which 
justifies the poet, who has said of man—* In ap- 
prehension how like a God.” 

We hope the too wise critic will have patience 
with us and suspend his judgment till we have 
more fully developed our idea, for we are as sensi- 
ble as any one can possibly be, how very open 
these remarks are to learned criticism. We are 
perfectly aware that what we have been pleased 
to call a sixth sense, the acute metaphysician, who 
insists upon a rigorous analysis of our mental states 
and operations, will denominate “good taste” or 
“cultivated judgment.” He will tell us it is not 
a distinct internal sense, but may be easily resolv- 
ed into the combined operation of all our intellec- 
tual faculties, perceiving, arranging and judging of 
beauty, fitness and propriety in the relations of 
external objects ; and this view we bore in mind 
even while asserting the existence of a sixth sense, 
and were willing to make a metaphysical blunder, 
since we write not on metaphysics, but desire sim- 
ply to present an old idea in a new light, in order 
to render its impression on the mind more vivid. 

Having thus, as we hope, disarmed criticism, we 
again affirm the existence of this precious sense, 
which reveals to man the glory and the grandeur 
of the universe in the midst of which he dwells, 
and the latent beauty which lies hid in every 
thing. Can it be doubted that there is in nature 
a beauty which all eyes do not see, a music which 
all ears cannot hear, a poetry which some hearts 
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fail to feel? See! there grows a flower by the 
dry and dusty roadside. Well, what is it buta 
mere flower, a dandelion, a daisy or a violet, just 
the most commonplace and every-day thing in the 
world? To the ordinary observer, who sees only 
through the outer eye, it has really no beauty, no 
moral significance ; but the seeing soul not only 
perceives a beauty, but it actually feels a sanctity 
encircling like a halo that humble and neglected 
wild-flower. This is not fancy; it is fact. It is 
not mere poetry ; it is not even the allowable ex- 
aggeration of poetic hyperbole ; it is literal truuh— 
a thing familiar to our own experiences, and we 
dare appeal confidently to the experiences of others 
also, to all who think, to all who feel within them 
the pulse-beats of moral and spiritual life, to all 
whose internal senses are opened to the perception 
ot what is grand, and beautiful, and true in nature 
and in art. Do not such read in this simple flow- 
eret the wonders of creative wisdom? Do they 
not see in this prodigality of beauty, thrown out 
upon the lap of nature, the overflowings of divine 
beneficence, the yearnings of that infinite heart of 
love which seeks to bless its human children, to 
adorn and beautify their temporary home upon 
this round green earth, and to cheer them on in 
their life-journey by the reflected smile of His pa- 
ternal love ? 

Let us look farther, and we shall find this dou- 
bleness of aspect every where. Every thing we 
behold has two faces, two attitudes, two expres- 
sions. The one consists of natural and physical 
qualities, and is discerned by the outer eye ; the 
cther, ot moral and spiritual attributes, which can 
only be perceived by the eye of the soul. At first 
view the heavens present simply a vast expanse 
profusely dotted over withscattered shining points, 
but jet the eye of the devout soul be lifted up- 
ward, and what mystery—what grandeur and 
glory it sees above! It stands mute and awe- 
struck, waiching the-movemenis of a mighty, but 
to other eyes invisible hand, stretched. out in the 
tar-up heavens, marshalling there those hosts of 
worlds on worids unnuinbered, and propelling them 
with undeviating order and regularity in their eter- 
nal courses through the vast sulitudes of space. It 
behoids the same almighty hand guiding Arcturus 
with his sons, bringing forth Mazzaroth in his sea- 
son, and binding the sweet influences of the Piei- 
ades. ‘l'o such cn observer“ the firmament show- 
eth Ged’s handiwork. Day unto day uttereth 
speech, and night unto night showeth forth know- 
ledge.” Again, the verdure of the earth, to a 
common eye, is but grass and leaves. But is it 
so! is it not rather a glorious mantle, which infi- 
nite beauty and love has thrown over the bosom 
of nature to enhance her loveliness by half con- 
cealing it? How temptingly the flowers blush 
beneath this shade of living green! Like eyes, 
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bright and beautiful, yet mild and meek, how lov- 
ingly, nay how bewitchingly, they look out upon 
us through their modest veil of many-tinted green ! 
Now we will stand on the shore of the ocean, and 
what do we see but a wide expanse of turbulent 
and brackish waters? But the poet, standing 
where we stand and having exactly the same point 
of observation, looks into a “ magic mirror, where 
the Almighty’s form glasses itself in tempests.” 
The eternal roar of that great world of waters 
sounds in the common ear like any other noise ; 
but when the rapt poet listens to its mighty min- 
strelsy, he hears “the wild, profound, eternal bass 
in nature’s anthem, which made music such as 
pleased the ear of God.” Again we look up, but 
that is not a rainbow only in the sky. It is the 
omnipotence of God bending itself, and stooping 
down to human apprehension. See yonder too, 
that is not a butterfly simply which flutters there. 
It is a beauty-spot projected on the face of the in- 
visible air, revealing tv us an unseen presence—an 
infinite spirit of beauty hidden in the soul of things, 
but working outward, in form and motion grace- 
ful as the sweep of angel's wings, and colorings 
gorgeous as the hues of heaven. Neither was that 
dew, which at sunrise glittered on every verdant 
blade. Those silent drops were gems, let fall from 
heaven, to symbolize on earth its purity, and show 
to us earth-dwellers, expectants of the skies, some- 
thing of the celestial glory and magnificence ot 
that eternal city, whose toundations are twelve 
manner of precious stones, whose architect is 
God. 

But it is not nature alone which presents itself to 
us under these diverse aspects. Ali circumstances 
and conditions of being, ali the sucial and moral 
relations which bind society, have a like diversity, 
according as they are contemplated by a careless 
or by an attentive and philosophic mind. For in- 
stance, what is childhood to many but a thing to 
be petted, and fondled, and played with till spoiled? 
and we do know some, the “ morale” of whuse na- 
ture is so perverse that they are uniformly more 
pestered than pleased by the presence of children. 
‘They are annoyed and disgusted with what seems 
to them like constant restlessness, unmeaning folly 
and noisy merriment. ‘They do not perceive, in 
the spontaneous activity and simple-hearted glad- 
ness of a guileless child, that innocence which the 
Creator constituted the chief moral lineament of 
our unfallen nature, when He said, “ Let us make 
man in our own image and after our own like- 
ness.” ‘They can enjoy with true poetic fervor the 
picture which Milton’s genius has drawn of the in- 
nocence of Eden, but the Paradise of childhood 
seems to them a Paradise of fools—a sort of “ limbo” 
wherein are played al! kinds of odd fantastic tricks. 
Little sympathy have such with the poet, who 
heightens his description of the beauty of a rural 
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scene by introducing into the picture “ gabbling 
geese and noisy children just Jet loose from school.” 
Yes, the gabbling of a goose is really poetical—it 
is musical. Nay, start not, refined reader, at the 
vulgarity of our taste. Do pray let us explain our- 
selves, for we speak advisedly, and can fortify our 
opinion by quoting no less an authority than the 
erudite and sagacious Dr. Paley, who says that 
although a “sensible person would not put a goose 
in a cage and hang it up in the parlor for its mu- 
sic, still a goose upon a common, or in a farm- 
yard, is no mean performer.” Every body knows 
that the cackling of geese saved Rome, and had 
not Rome been saved the world would have want- 
ed a mistress, and children their first and most 
entertaining !esson in history. The “ Niobe of 
nations, the lone mother of dead empires,” had 
neither borne nor wept her children but for the 
cackle of Juno’s sacred geese. But apart from 
the importance which has been given to this in- 
significant creature by the use which Divine Provi- 
dence has been pleased to make of it, in fulfilling 
the destinies of nations, it has, like any other living 
thing, even the meanest, an intrinsic excellence 
and importance exclusively its own. We know 
not what fine harmonies would be destroyed, nor 
what harsh discords would result in the great sym- 
phony of nature, if in the vast chain of being even 
this insignificant link were stricken out. One who 
has studied deeply the constitution and dependen- 
cies of things assures us that the ten thousandth 
link is as needful as the tenth to the strength and 
entireness of that “great chain of being which 
from God began, and lessens down to dreary 
nothing—desolate abyss.” 

But to resurn: if childhood be beautiful, so too 
is babyhood, its younger sister. That voice which 
comes to us from yonder nestling home of infancy 
is not the fret of a crysome child. It is the shrill 
wail of the newly-born, chiming in harmoniously 
with the “low sad music of humanity.” “A mo- 
ther’s heart is nature’s masterpiece,” yet there are 
those who can look unmoved upon the budding of 
such heavenly love in human breasts; to whom the 
first rosy blush which faintly tinges the paleness of 
young maternity wears not a heavenly hue. To 
the mere political philosopher who writes on eco- 
nomics, the mother is but a nurse, and the child 
another human mouth which must be fed. There 
are even those to whom that sweetest and holiest 
of all mysteries, the virgin heart of Mary yearn- 
ing toward that divine infant which is the offspring 
of no human love, is but an eastern myth. But 
our Learts burn within us when we read the divine 
story. What inimitable pathos! what meek sub- 
missiveness of soul to the overshadowings of the 
Infinite, does her reply to the angel-messenger dis- 
close! What sublime and calm self-retention when 
she, that most blessed among women, kept all these 
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things and pondered them in her heart, wondering 
at the mystery of their meaning! 

Death too is an awful spectacle to the eye which 
sees only the outward, which mistakes the earthly 
shell for the vital kernel of our humanity—a sight 
on which it always gazes panic-stricken and 
aghast; yet there is a sense which can perceive a 
beauty even on the face of the newly dead, for in 
that awfui repose it reads not the extinction of the 
conscious, thinking life, but only that placid sleep 
which cools the brow and soothes the aching brain 
after ‘‘life’s fitful fever.” 

The grave too has a beauty more hallowed than 
that which the eye beholds in the cunning chisel- 
lings of its monumental marbie, in the willowy 
verdure which shadows it, or the pale melancholy 
flowers which bloom over it; for in its silent 
depths sleep the holy dead, the calm and happy 
dead. They sleep on now, and they take their 
rest; but they sleep not ever. Why should the 
grave be dark when angels have sat in the sepul- 


¢ chre, and said to the tearful mourner, “ He is not 


‘+here—he is risen?’ Why should the awful silence 
of the death-realm appal us, when the resonance 
of a divine voice hath been heard, reverberating 
through its cavernous depths, saying, ‘‘ Lazarus, 
come forth?” 

But this same unperceived moral beauty is not 
only outspread on the face of the visible creation, 
inwoven into all our social and domestic relations, 
but it pervades every page of the history of man 
upon this earth, every record which the past has 
bequeathed to us of the thinkings, and doings, and 
strugglings of the greatly good and gifted of our 
race. Let us open and read a page of its history, 
and we shall see if this be so. We will take the 
inspired penmen, because there are those to whom 
the Bible is a dry book ; to whom the Jewish scrip- 
tures especially seem a mere collection of myths 
and legends, as destitute of truth as beauty. We 
will search here, then, for an example of the mor- 
ally sublime and beautiful in history. Turn we 
then an eye backward to the Genesis of men and 
nations, to the Exodus of the Hebrews from thick, 
felt darkness to the strange light which shot forth 
from Sinai, and see! there stands, looming up from 
the dim perspective of by-gone ages, a mighty co- 
lossus holding up aloft, with the strength of a giant’s 
arm, two stony tablets, so high that all the nations 
of the world may read Heaven’s code to man. 
Who reared this mighty one as a vanguard to the 
great army of humanity as it encamps and jour- 
neys through this wilderness? The brazen Apollo 
of Rhodes has been shaken to fragments by the 
tread of an earthquake, but this moral colossus still 
stands, a spectacle to all the ages. What is the 
secret of its miraculous strength? How was it 
reared? Look here, and see. See the babe Moses, 
born of a despised slave caste, hid from the red 
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hands of murder, low moaning in the ark beneath 
the bulrushes. See Moses the adopted son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter, skilled in Egypt’s learning ; 
Moses the Midianitish shepherd, with whom God 
talked from out the unconsuming fire ; Moses in 
the presence of the Pharaoh, clothed with more 
than mortal majesty ; Moses cleaving a dry path 
through the deep Red Sea; Moses at Horeb and 
on Sinai, amid the thunderings and lightnings of 
Omnipotence; Moses on Pisgah and on Nebo, 
where all that was mortal of this most favored of 
earth’s children, this best beloved of Heaven, was 
by Jehovah veiled from human sight, and hid away 


forever from human worshippers. Needs it the § 


“* poet’s eye ina fine frenzy rolling” to perceive the 
elements of the sublimely beautiful, running like 
threads of shining gold through this Heaven-inspir- 
ed and Heaven-recorded drama ? 

Though we have attempted by various illustra- 
tions, drawn from the most familiar objects, to show 
that all the works of nature contain a seeret charm, 
a*felt attractiveness, an occult beauty, discernible 
and relished chly by an occult sense, still we are 
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conscious of having failed to embody our thoughts ° 


in words which convey the idea as it lies in our . 


own mind, distinct, and clear, and well defined. 
We were perhaps infelicitous in our choice of ex- 
pressions when we denominated this internal sense 
the soul’s “ seeing faculty,” for it is insight rather 
than sight—a faculty of interpenetration, through 
which we seem to reach almost the very soul and 
essence of things; by which we learn something 
of “ being’s ends and uses,” and through this per- 
ception become able to participate in the ecstasy 
of the sons of God when they shouted together for 
joy over the birth-day of creation. This faculty, 
thus exercised, has something of the divine in it, 
for it is akin to that sight which the Creator exer- 
cised when, in the grandeur and sublime impassive- 
ness of His infinite nature, He rested from the labor 
of creation, and gazing with infinite calmness and 
complacence on the finished universe He called it 
good. Oh, how unlike the exaggerated and flur- 
ried admiration with which ignorant and half blind 
human souls gaze on the outside of creation—the 
mere surfaces of things—through their poor, earth- 
born eyes, aided and eked out by optic glasses! 
Perhaps there is no natural endowment in which 
individuals differ so widely as in the vigor, acute- 
ness and delicacy of this inner sense of the soul. 
But it is an error of the mere technical critic to 
suppose that the exercise of this noblest faculty of 
our natcre depends entirely on esthetic culture, 
and that such minds only as have been highly re- 
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fined by the subtleties of metaphysical disquisition 
can feel that glow of wonder and admiration which 
is the natural and instinctive emotion of the finite 
mind, when it looks abroad into space and sees the 
Infinite stooping to our limited power of apprehen- 
sion, revealing itself in symbols and fotthshadow- 
ings, in parts and parcels; launching here a world 
and there a world; projecting here systems of 
worlds, and balancing them there by other systems 
of worlds ; then embracing them all in its infinite 
infoldings ; informing them with its own vital 
spirit, till they become instinct with life; and sea, 
and land, and beast, and bird, and fish, and insect, 
spring out from the teeming bosoms of these ten- 
antless globes; and last the rational soul of man, 
a directer breathing of Almightiness, crowns the 
finished work, and fills the universe with wonder- 
ing worshippers. 

This propensity to wonder, worship and admire 
is instinctive in man, and it is a vulgar mistake to 
suppose that the philosophic mind is most touched 
and transported by what is truly grand and beau- 
tiful, for it is to the development of the feeling 
rather than the thinking faculty that the human 
soul owes that nice perceptive power, and hence 
we often find the perfectly unlettered, and even 
the half formed mind of childhood, if nature has 


quickened this faculty within, more acutely alive 


to such impressions than the profoundly and rigor- 
ously scientific. 

This is not a tame and homely world in which 
we dwell. It is not a mere farm for laborious dig- 
gers, neither is it a great workshop for divers cun- 
ning craftsmen, nor yet a thriving market-place, 
thronged with multitudinous buyers and sellers ; 
but it is a beautiful and gorgeous palace, fitted up 
as a meet residénce for the children of a heavenly 
king. The spirit of love and beauty pervades and 
hallows every thing in it, even the commonest and 
most familiar objects, be they the productions either 
of nature or of art, and it bursts upon us when we 
search not for it, even when we least expect its 
coming. There is not only a present beauty which 
fills all places and all things, but it actually over- 
flows and fills all seasons and ail times. Summer 
is beautiful, for its weleome coming brings a wavy 
beauty to the fields and a verdant beauty to the 
woods. Winter is beautiful, for it scatters a daz- 
zling beauty in the snow and a glittering beauty 
in the frost. There isa silent beauty in the night, 
a glowing beauty in the day, a beauty in the even- 
ing and the morn. 


“Lo! beauty is here, and see it is there, 
For the thought of God is every where.”’ 
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*‘Come |’Araba Fenice, 
Che ci sia—ognun lo dice, 
Dove sia—nessun lo sa.” 


Metastasio. 


—‘“ Shapeless sights come wandering by, 
The ghastly people of the realm of dream.” 


THE WINE-CELLAR AT BREMEN. 


In the famous wine-cellar belonging to the 
council in the good old city of Bremen are many 
casks of excellent wine ; and among the oldest 
and best of these, fourteen of Johannisberg, Nie- 
renstein and Rudesheim are unrivalled any where 
in the known world. Out of two among them, 
called “the Bacchus” and “ the Rose,’ a small 


cup full of the liquor is sold for a heavy piece of | 


gold. 

Costly as this wine is, and old—‘‘ the Rose” is 
said to be the growth of 1615—its excellence is 
not the most remarkable fact with regard to it. 
Every one who has lived in Bremen has heard the 
tradition, that on the night of the first of Septem- 
ber, at twelve o’clock, the wine spirits in this cel- 
lar awake and descend from their casks, to revel 


the night through, drinking, singing and laughing, ; 


till the noise can be heard in the street above. On 
the same night, it is said, old Balthasar quits his 
tomb in the Frauen church-yard, and goes down 
into the cellar, where he serves the wine spirits; 
drinking slyly himself in a corner, weeping and 
moaning the meantime, while the spirits banier 
and mock at him. 


Poor old Balthasar! his is a melancholy history, 


and may serve as a lesson for all heedless topers! 

It was somewhere in the year of our Lord six- 
teen hundred and twenty or thirty, that a war 
prevailed in Germany, as is known, on account of 
religious belief. 

Albrecht Von Wallenstein, the Imperial gene- 
ral, laid waste large portions of the Protestant 
country; and the Swedish king Gustavus Adol- 
phus advanced with his forces. Several battles 
were fought, and the troops chased each other 
along the Rhine and Danube, veither party ap- 
pearing to obtain any decisive advantage. 


Prometheus Unbound. 


At this time Bremen and other cities of the 
league were neutral, and had not involved them- 
; selves with either side. It was important to the 
‘ Swede to secure the friendship of Bremen; and 
~ he prepared to send an ambassador to the city. 
¢ But, inasmuch as it was well known throughout 
; the empire that in Bremen all negotiations were 
° conducted in the banquetting hall, and that the 
; burgomaster and council were potent drinkers, the 
; Swedish king had fears lest they might ply his 
‘@ plenipotentiary so closely as to muddy his intel- 
> lects, and thus bring him to sign disadvantageous 
conditions. 
There was at that time in the Swedish camp a 
¢ captain in what was called “ the yellow regiment,” 
who was noted for his vast faculty in potations. 
Two or three measures at breakfast were nothing 
to him; and often in the evening he had been 
known to drink half an imi. When the king’s 
fears were known, his chancellor Oxenstiern told 
> him of this captain, whose name was Gutkunst. 

Gustavus ordered him to be brought inte his pre- 

sence. 
¢ Shortly afterward, a little meagre man was 
‘ presented to the king, with a face of uncommon 
paleness, and bluish lips, but having a large nose 
as red as copper. Gustavus asked him how much 
he could drink, should he set about it in earnest. 
Q “ Your majesty,” he answered, ‘‘ I have never 
made a fair trial; for wine is dear, and it is not 
easy to drink more than seven or eight measures 
a day without running in debt.” 

“How much, think you, can you venture on at 
once ?”’ demanded the monarch. 

‘*T cannot say more than twelve measures,” 
replied the conscientious captain. “ But my groom, 
Balthasar Ohnegrund, can do better than that.” 

The king sent forthwith for Balthasar Ohne 
grund. He was yet paler and thinner than his 
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master, his face being of an ashen hue, as if he had 
never tasted anything but water. 

Gustavus commanded that they should go into 
a tent by themselves, and be supplied with as 
much old Hochheimer and Nierenstein as they 
could drink, by way of measuring their capacity. 

They drank, from eleven in the morning till 
four in the evening, an imi of Hochheimer and 
one anda half imis of Neirenstein. The king 
went to the tent, filled with wonder and admira- 
tion, to see how it was with them. He found 
them both in full possession of their senses. 

The captain said, “ Let me loose my sword-belt, 
it will be more convenient,” while Ohnegrund un- 
did three buttons of his waistcoat. 

All were amazed who saw this feat, and Gus- 
tavus said, “ Can I send better ambassadors than 
these to the jovial city of Bremen?” Therewith 
he ordered the captain to be supplied with fine 
clothes and armor, as likewise Balthasar, who was 
to pass for his secretary. The king and his chan- 
cellor instructed the captain what he was to say in 
the interview with the city authorities; and ex- 
acted from him the promise, that he and his com- 
panion would drink nothing but water on the 
journey thither. Gutkunst was moreover required 
to anoint his red nose with a certain salve, which 
gave it a pallid hue corresponding with the rest 
of his face. 

Much wearied* with their water drinking, the 
bearers of the royal message arrived at the city of 
Bremen. After they had been presented to the 
chief magistrate, he observed to the members of the 
council, “The Swede has sent us a couple of 
cadaverous looking fellows ; we will ply them with 
wine to-night. I will take the ambassador under 
my charge, and Doctor Schnellpfeffer shall dis- 
pose of his secretary.” 

This was accordingly done, the guests being 


uecompanied by many of the councillors. They 


sat round a table in a very spacious room, and 
were treated first to viands provocative of thirst, the 
better to dispose them to large potations. The am- 
bassador declared himself ready to proceed to busi- 
ness; and his secretary drew,forth pen, ink and 
paper ; but the burgomaster cried, “ Nay, gentle- 
men, it is not the custom in Bremen to transact 
business in this dry way. We must drink first, 
after the good old fashion of our fathers.” 
‘“‘We are not used to much wine,” answered 
the captain modestly ; “ but since it pleases your 
excellency, we will venture a little.” They drank 
accordingly, and conversed on the subject of the 
war. The councillors drank to intoxication by 
way of example to the strangers. As each flask 
was opened, the guests pretended to hesitate as 
fearful of the effects, while the burgomaster con- 
tinued to drink, till he himself scarcely knew what 
he was about. Then, supposing the strangers in 
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the condition to which he designed to bring them, 
he proposed to commence the business they had in 
hand. It was carried on in the midst of their ca- 
rousing, both parties talking and drinking by 
turns, till at last the burgomaster fell asleep in 
his chair, and Doctor Schnellpfeffer slid under the 
table. 

The other councillors now came forward to 
drink with the strangers, and to continue their 
business transactions. Flask after flask was open- 
ed and the wine disappeared as rapidly as if 
poured on dry sand. One by one the gentlemen 
gave way, till at last the two strangers had 
drunk the whole council under the table, except 
one member. 

This was a tall, powerful man, who had been 
frequently addressed by the name of Walter. He 
was much talked of in the city, and but for his 
occupying a prominent seat in the council, would 
have been more than suspected of dealings in ne- 
cromancy. He was of obscure origin, and had 
been a smith, and afterward a gilder, in his youth ; 
rising from one post to another, till he obtained a 
seat in the senate. 

He alone remained in condition to drink with 
the strangers; and he drank more than both to- 
gether, insomuch that they began to feel uneasy. 
The captain felt as if there was a wheel within 
his head. The secretary noticed that whenever 
the senator emptied a glass, he would pass his 
hand under his cap; and it seemed to him that he 
saw a bluish mist rising from his masses of black 
hair. Still he went on drinking, till the captain 
at last fell asleep, resting his head on the fat side 
of the burgomaster. 

The senator then smiled significantly at the 
secretary. ‘“ You are very adroit, my brave fel- 
low,” he said ; “ but, it strikes me, are more ex- 
pert with the bridle than the pen.” 

“ What mean you, sir?” asked Balthasar. “I 
trust you intend no insult; and beg you to re- 
member that I am secretary to the ambassador of 
his Swedish majesty.” 

“ Ho, ho, ho!” cried the other. ‘Since when 
do secretaries carry such badges of their office ?” 

Balthasar here glanced at his dress, and was 
horror-struck to perceive that he had on his com- 
mon stable frock, and instead ofa pen, a curry- 
comb in his hand! He was betrayed, but knew 
not how it huppened. Herr Walter smiled 
strangely, filled a large cup, and drank to him, 
then passed ‘his hand behind hisear. This time 
Ohnegrund distinctly saw the fire cloud rising 
from his head. 

“Heaven keep me, sir,” ‘he said, “from drink- 
ing any more with you! You are, as I must be- 
lieve, a dealer in the black art.” 

“ That may be, or may not, most worthy horse- 
tender!” answered the senator quietly. “ But you 








will gain little by drinking against me, as long as 
I can unscrew a cock in my head, and let off the 
vapor ofthe wine. See here!” Therewith he swal- 
lowed a goblet full, and turning his head, parted 
the hair, and showed a small silver cock in his 
head, which turning, a bluish vapor was seen to 
rise as before. 

Balthasar was overcome with amazement, and 
begged to know if money or services could not 
procure him such a thing to wear in his head. 

The “thing” had been a rather costly article 
with the senator; for he had sold his soul to the 
evil one, and it could only be redeemed with the 
immortal part of another person. He had prac- 
tised on several, but all had escaped his art. He 
saw a more hopeful subject in the pseudo secre- 
tary. . 

“No, Balthasar,” he replied, “it is not in my 
power to supply you with a silver cock in your 
head, by reason that you are not yet a proficient 
in the occult sciences. But I have a good-will 
toward you, on account of your capacity in drink- 
ing; and will do you all the service Ican. For 
instance, the place of butler here is at present va- 
cant. Leave the service of the Swede, where 
you get more water than wine, and enter into the 
employment of the nobie council of this city. We 
shall need to buy more wine in te year on your 
account ; but that is nothing. Choose, Balthasar 
Ohnegrund, between the place of butler, and dis- 
missal; for to-morrow it will be known through 
the whole city that the Swede has sent us a groom 
to negotiate witha] !” 

Balthasar looked bewildered at the senator, and 
knew not whether to say yes or no. 

“Decide, Balthasar Ohnegrund,” cried Herr 
Walter, “‘to spend your days among these famous 


wine-casks, drinking at your pleasure. Would 
not that be a life worth leading?” 
“ Yes, indeed,” answered the groom. ‘“ But 


what would I have to do?” 

“A trifle ;’ answered the other; “to write 
your name, with an oath, in this little book.” 

“ With all my heart,” cried Balthasar. “I will 
be butler for life, and the devil, if he pleases, may 
have what is left.” 

As he spoke, a third person was added to the 
company ; no less an individual than his infernal 
majesty, who sat close beside the groom, and 
held the book for him to subscribe his name. 

Balthasar’s father had taught him to write in 
his boyhood ; he wrote his name in the book, not 
heeding the devil’s claws, as he held it. 

Thus Balthasar Obnegrund became butler to 
the council of Bremen. Captain Gutkunst return- 
ed with an ambiguous treaty to the Swedish camp, 
and when afterward the Imperial forces came 
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into the city, the chief magistrate and council con- 
gratulated themselves that they were not commit- 
ted too deeply with the Swede; though how it 
had fallen out none of them could exactly say. 
The new butler was in his element, and the hap- 
piest man inal] Bremen. As years passed, he 
had sometimes moments of reflection, and shud- 
dered to think of death; but he had no wife or 
children to mourn for him ; and gloomy thoughts 
were easily drowned in wine. But, as his strength 
failed, the desire of rest, rest in the quiet grave, 
possessed him. 

One morning he perceived that his limbs no 
longer obeyed the impulse of his will. His eyes 
refused to open; his hands were stiff; people 
stood around his bed, and he heard them say, 
“Old Balthasar is dead !” 

“ Dead?” he repeated to himself, “‘ dead and 
not at rest?” 

The coffin was prepared; the butler was laid 
therein, and lowered into the grave. The bell 
tolled for his decease ; but no eye wept for him. 
And the still living soul knew no repose. 

The clock struck midnight, the tomb was thrown 
open, and the body dragged into the sight of the 
glimmering stars. The evil one had come to 
claim his prey. But he had no power over flesh, 
buried in consecrated earth ; and the shrinking 
soul refused to quit its clay, while the body in vain 
craved the departure of its restless tenant that it 
might have repose. 

The devil at length lost patience. 
thou,” he said to the soul, “who art my rightful 
property, refusest to go with me to thy appointed 
place, remain here till the day of doom, a spectre 
and a terror to living men, and a mockery to the 
spirits for love of whom thou becamest mine!” 
So saying, he threw down again the lid of the 
coffin, which he spurned into the grave ; und the 
ground closed &s before. 

The body of Balthasar continues to lie where it 
was placed; but it knows no rest ; for it is still 
inhabited by the despairing soul. And once a 
year, on the night of the first of September, when 
the voices of the wine spirits are heard in the 
council cellar, the deceased butler forsakes the 
grave, and goes into the cellar to serve the spirits 
—being compelled to tell them his history, whereat 
they, knowing nothing of fear or horror, do mock 
and laugh. As when alive, he drinks wine to 
drown his grief; but it is of no avail, for his for- 
feit soul cannot quit the body, ‘hough he has been 
dead many hundred years. Still he mourns and 
drinks, and drinks and mourns, till the wine spir- 
its return to their slumber in the casks, and Bal- 
thasar Ohnegrund to his place in the Frauen 
church-yard, where yet he finds no repose. 


* Since 








TO MRS. 


EMILY E. 


JUDSON, 


(FANNY FORESTER.) 
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BY WILLIAM OLAND BOURNE. 


Peace smile upon thee, Sister! May thy path 
With light be radiant, though the shades of night 
Be thick around thee, and the human soul 
Groan with the chain of India’s mystic faith. 
Thou, with the ray divine, canst walk unhurt 
Of death’s dark shafts, and pour celestial beams 
In Javan vales, or where the spicy breath 


Floats o’er the jungles where the tiger springs. 


Thou in the ear of Brama* shalt divine 

A new creation; from the ideal realm 

Of ancient deity his eye shall see 

The altars fall—his fanes return to dust, 

And countless worshippers adore no more. 
The gorgeous temple and the gilded dome, 
The polished pillar and the jewelled shrine, 
Shall speak in solemn voices of the past, 
While Vishnu,* vainly striving to preserve 
The wide domain, ghall call his countless train 
Of deities; Pavana’s} fiercest winds, 

Or Indra’st elements of fire and storm, 

Or Siva’s* wrath. Night’s mythic dreams are o’er! 
The fabled gods are waning. Visions wild 
Of monstrous fancy, and their ancidht throne, 


Builded of darkness, dissipate in day. 


Be a true teacher! Panoplied in light, 
Tread the wide Pantheon of Indian faith 
With polished armor! Cal! the spirit forth 
Of old idolatry, and bid it give 

Life to the chiselled block, and eyes to things 
That see not—hearing to the heavy ears, 
That ne’er vibrated with a single sound— 

In vain! ‘Then wander in the sacred groves 


Among the worshippers—with wisest speech, 
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Well fitted to the hearer and the time, 

Make known thy message—bid them go and lave 
In more than Gunga’s stream, where love divine 
Flows on forever—touch the fabled pile 

Of fond delusion, and the end shal! be 


An avatar of truth where error reigns. 


Gems lie around more priceless far than e’er 
Golconda’s mines displayed ; the human soul— 
The sullied image of the Deity. 

Hear thou thy sister's voice; dry up her tears, 

And let her plaints awake thy trembling heart 
With strong desires. Each day a thousand die, 
While still ten thousand in their darkness haste 
To doubt and doom. Go thou in purest garb 

Of love ant grace, and guide their wandering feet 
To spreading fields where bloom immortal flowers— 
Where living streams exhaustless flow, and Hope 
Casts brilliant pearls along their crystal bed. 

Then shall the fallen image be restored 

To grace and beauty in divinest mould 

Of loveliness, and Burma’s daughters breathe 


The sweet perfume of Eden's sinless flowers. 


A million hearts are with thee! Burning words 
Of faith’s deep prayer ascend on wings of love 
From earth to heaven. Hopes centre round thy name, 
And though thy resting place be India’s clime, 
We shall be well assured thy grave shall be 
Not al] unblest. 


Not human praise be thine! 
But be thy bright award a Saviour’s smiles. 
Trust thou the promise—W ho the sinner turns 
Shall save a soul from death, and hide his sins 
{nnumerable*—and in endless bliss, 


And glorious company, a star shal! ehine,t 








* Brama, Vishnu and Siva—the Hindoo trinity. Brama, ‘ ; 
ie the creator ; Vishnu, the preserver; and Siva, the destroyer. Wie gratin light, fa Heaven's eternal shy. 
ig t Pavana, the god of winds. 

{ Indra, god of the firmament, or the elements. 
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* James, v., 20. + Daniel, xii., 3. 
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REVERIES OF A 


MUSICIAN. 





BY MISS AUGUSTA BROWNE. 





NO. 


“ Oxp songs, the precious music of the heart,” 
who does not love them? Who can but love 
those old familiar lays, round each of which 
cluster a thousand treasured recollections? We 
think on eyes that beamed, and hearts that bounded 
with joy at their sound, now mingled with kindred 
dust. We think on our own disappointed hopes 
and frustrated aims; on our own wasted energies 
and purposes, which were fresh and buoyant when 
first we heard those strains. Thought after thought 
rushes on, until we are well nigh overwhelmed 
with our own sad remembrances; and indeed, if 
we are at the trouble to analyze our hearts, we 
shall find that all recollections are sad ; for if they 
are of happy scenes enjoyed, we mourn that they 
are forever fled ; and if of unhappy, we sigh for the 
sorrow which they have caused. Every note tolls 
a knell for some departed moment, and conjures up 
before our spiritual vision a spectre of the past. 
Much of the new music is beautiful, sublime, em- 
bodying the spirit-harmony of genius, but still it 
finds no echo in our memories; it lacks the thrill- 
ing charm of association, for which we so cherish 
the lays of yore— 


—“ the electric fire 
Of buried melodies.”’ 


There is a fascination in old psalm-tunes which a 
frivolous mind cannot appreciate, but the aged 
Christian can. He thinks on the voices which were 
wont to ascend with him in these very tunes, and 
his heart warms with the thought that he shall soon 
join in those far sweeter songs which they are now 
singing. Musicis to him a source of pure, unmin- 
gled delight ; the delicate cord which at his birth 
attached him to the throne has never been broken, 
and now, as it is gradually shortened, he feels 
more and more the vibratory influence of the heav- 
enly harmony, until at his awakening into a newer 
and purer life it bursts upon him in its full intensity. 

A majority, if not all, of the old standard airs 
have been composed under the most romantic and 
exciting circumstances, to which cause they owe 
their popularity. A composition must be written 
under the influence of inspiration to be fresh, glow- 
ing and brilliant, and awake « sympathetic enthu- 
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siasm in a hearer. So Beethoven wrote; self- 
banished from society in consequence of his 
infirmities, the fire which burned in his ardent na- 
ture found vent in his compositions, and they are 
indeed chords of fire and passion. 

If we can so enlist our imaginations while listen- 
ing to the strains of other days as to resign our- 
selves to the illusion, we may recall vividly before 
us many a scene of former times. Now a stately 
procession of crusaders bound for the Holy Land, 
or perchance a gorgeous cavalcade on its way to 
the tournament, sweeps past us. Now we join in 
the search of the faithful and affectionate Blondel! 
for his royal brother minstrel, or sympathize with 
Scottish Mary in her lamentation. We are sad- 
dened by the plaintive tones of “ Lochaber no 
more,” or stirred up to merriment by the “ Braes 
o’ Busby.” We hang with -breathless ecstasy on 
the “ wood-notes wild” of the sightlessCarolan, or 
list with rapture as he sweeps the chords of his 
harp with a mighty inspiration in his Concerto ; 
while we regret in his “‘ Receipt for making Whis- 
key” his anti-temperate propensities. Anon the 
scene changes; we ford the Boyne Water with 
victorious William, and lament the fall of gallant 
Duke Shomberg. The scene changes again, and 
we cannot but admire the practical enthusiasm of 
the well-fed Briton over his beloved Roast beef of 
old England. Give a glance nearer home ; what 
American does not feel unquenchable patriotism 
swell in his bosom, until he thinks himself a very 
Washington, at the sound of “‘ Hail Columbia,” or 
that choice morceau yclept “ Yankee Doodle?” 
while the fire of the inimitable “ Marseilles 
Hymn” darts its way through the inmost soul of 
the impetuous Gaul, enkindling a perfect volcano 
of vengeance against all real or imaginary foes of 
la belle France. 

Strange pranks have been played by some per- 
sons possessed by the spirit of music; hence 
the very flattering soubriquet “mad musicians,” 
so liberally bestowed on the craft, giving one the 
idea of a kind of ogres, who perform gyrations in 
the air, walk over their own heads, and, in short, 
a set of daft nondeseripts, unfit to be trusted with 
the commonest affairs in life. 
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A good story is told in Mainyer’s Musical 
Atheneum of the absent-mindedness of the celebra- 
ted organ composer Rinck. While hard at work 
one evening upon a very complicated theme for a 
fugue, and more than usually possessed by the 
spirit of music, he fidgetted about on his chair, 
paced up and down the room humming tunes, and 
now and then muttering incoherent and disjointed 
sentences, while every moment he went to the 
candle to re-light his pipe. His wife, also absorbed 
in thought, was quietly sitting at her work. Rinck 
duly lighted his pipe; but instead of laying the 
match on the table, placed it in all innocence on 
his wife’s cap. At length he settled himself at his 
desk,and was proceeding peacefully with his task, 
when lo! his labors were broken in upon by a 
sudden glare of light, accompanied by a shriek 
from his wife ; her whole head was in one blaze, 
cap and hair were a prey to the flames. Rinck 
maintained that she had put her head too near to 
the candles, but two or three front locks of her 
(must we confess it?) false hair, and a strip oflace 
that came over her forehead, proved beyond a doubt 
that the conflagration must have commenced its 
perfidious career of devastation from that part of the 
head that was not immediately exposed to the can- 
dle. “ Why, my child,” expostulated Rinck, as he 
beheld his beloved Margaret standing a perfect 
wreck before him, “ how could I possibly have done 
it, when J have not stirred from my desk the 
whole evening ?” 

Well, doubtless they are a droll set in the eyes 
of the maltitude, and withal not much encumbered 
with this world’s dross. Although to be sure that 
rara avis, Rossini, and a few others, have grown 
rich, yet alas! such instances are much too rare 
for comfort. Some benighted individual, prefer- 
ring luxurious living to future glorious fame, says: 
“ Poetry is music in words, and music is poetry in 
sound ; both excellent sauce, but they have lived 
and died poor that have made them their meat.” 
Hazlitt relates a delightful anecdote, showing how 
the passion for music overcame all vulgar consid- 
erations for sublunary matters. He says: “I 
recollect a ludicrous instance of a disappointment 
in a dinner, which happened to a person of my 
acquaintance some years ago. He was not only 
poor, but a very poor creature, as will be imagined. 
His wife had laid by four-pence (the whole remain- 
ing stock) to pay for the baking of a shoulder of 
mutton and potatoes, which they had in the house, 
and on her return home from some errand, she 
found he had expended it in purchasing a new 
string for his guitar. On this occasion a witty 
friend quoted the lines from Milton : 


“ And ever against eating cares, 
Wrap me in soft Lydian airs!” 


However every-day people might scoff at this fa- 
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natico, few musicians would be disposed to do so. 
On the contrary, their hearts would desire to cling 
to him in overweening admiration. 

In a book entitled “ St. Patrick's Purgatory” is 
a ridiculous legend, which nevertheless contains a 
right comfortable theory, purporting that owing to 
the conduct of a Jongleur, or minstrel, who did 
not act as he ought while in the lower regions, all 
musicians are forever banished from thence. Very 
little reliance, it is to be feared though, after all, 
can be placed on this statement, as it is probably a 
mere chimerical fancy, and not even founded on 
fact, the more particularly as it was not for any 
act incongruous to his abode, that the Jongleur 
was driven out. 

Montesquieu says of music, that it is the only 
one of the fine arts which does not corrupt the mind. 
Geethe calls it ‘‘ the true element whence all poe- 
try springs, and into which it all returns.” And 
if we wish for still higher, because purer encomiums 
on it, let us hear what Bishop Beveridge says. 
“Tt calls in my spirits, composes my thoughts, 
delights my ear, recreates my mind, and so not 
only fits me for after-business, but fills my heart at 
the present with pure and useful thoughts ; so that 
when the music sounds the sweetest in my ears, 
truth commonly flows the clearest into my mind, 
and hence it is that I find my soul is become more 
harmonious by being accustomed so much to har- 
mony.” The sympathy between the sister arts, 
music, painting and poetry, is cordial. Salvator 
Rosa, the painter, was a distinguished instance of 
super-excellence in each ; as a musician and poet 
he outshone all his contemporaries. Also Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, who astonished the Milanese less 
by his pencil than by his performance on the lyre, 
a curious new instrument, chiefly of silver, fashion- 
ed by his own hand. The envy of the musicians 
of Milan was awakened ; they challenged him to 
a public contest, where they were not only van- 
quished, 


** On the ten-stringed instrument, 
And on the psaltery,” 


but were compelled to acknowledge that the elo- 
quence of his conversation, and the originality 
of his extemporaneous poetry, were alike unri- 
valled. 

The effect of music on armies marching to bat- 
tle has often been wonderful. The Scot will rush 
with ardor into the thickest of the conflict if inspir- 
ited by the drone of the bagpipe, and such is the 
national love of this instrument, that a battle was 
once lost, or very near it, through the perversity of 
an officer in depriving the Highlanders of its noise. 
The famous Ranz des Vaches, in time of war, 
caused the desertion of so many Swiss soldiers, 
who would burst into tears at its sound, that it was 
prohibited under penalty of death. It is often the 
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policy of a commander, when he finds his army be- 
coming weary and faint through a long and dreary 
march, to order the band to play lively and martial 
music, which always has the desired effect of pro- 
ducing a rally ; and it is most likely that the very 
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men who, accompanied by martial music, would 
valiantly take their places in the very brunt of the 
battle, would be utterly unable to resist the yearn- 
ings of their own hearts at the softest murmur of 
* Home, sweet home.” 


THE POET TO ONE WHO LOVES HIM. 





BY MRS. FRANCES 8S. OSGOOD. 





“I could not love thee, dear, so much, 


Loved I not honor more.” 


Since far apart our paths must be 
When thou to thine returnest, 

What token shail I send to thee 
Of friendship high and earnest ? 


I hush within my heart of heart 
All wish for word-expression ; 
Be mine, be thine, a nobler part— 


Our life be our confession. 


Nor look nor sigh of mine betray 
The love which is my glory; 

And thou, serenely go thy way, 
And hide thy dear heart's story. 


Nay, sweet, believe not life will be 
Too dark, too stern a trial; 

The love with which I circle thee 
Shall need no cold denial. 


Yet thou, each hour of thy young life, 
In every graceful duty, 
Shalt feel it round thee warmly rife 


With fondness, truth and beauty. 


Thy blush, thy smile, thy tear, thy touch, 
Thou know’st how high I prize them ; 
But dearer, holier even than such 


I'he honor that denies them. 


I know thy child-like tenderness, 
That pleads and needs protection ; 


I know thy guileless wish to bless 


My cold life with affection : 


And all the more do I adore 
The sweet reserve of virtue, 
The lovely pride, that o’er and o'er 


I've prayed may ne’er desert you. 


For thou art that ethereal flower, 
No more a fabled wonder, 
That builds in air its azure bower, 


And floats the starlight under. 


Too pure to touch our sinful earth, 
Too human yet for heaven ; 
Half way it has its glorious birth, 


With no root to be riven. 


A fairy, winged, aerial rose, 
A playmate of the zephyr, 
A Peri of the flowers, it glows 


In graceful freedom ever. 


And far from me the wild wish be, 
To lure to earth the treasure ; 
I ask not even a sigh from thee, 


To cloud thy careless pleasure, 


But let a life of lofty aim, 
Of high and calm devotion, 
Be all the token thou wouldst claim, 


Or I, of love’s emotion. 








LITTLE ROGUES IN TROUBLE. 


(See the Engraving.) 


Now we will wager a York shilling—called a nine- 
pence in New England—that the old game-keeper 
is not by a hundred times such a truculent official 
as he seems, or in anything like such a rage as he 
pretends to be. That doubled fist of his is not 
going to knock off the head of the poor girl at 
whom he shakes it with such a prodigious show of 
indignant ire; so she needn’t wring her hands in 
such despairing terror—and the little one that 
clings, half frightened out of its wits, to her tuck- 
ed-up apron, is not going to be devoured alive 
either by man or dog. Why the very dogs know 
that the old man is not in earnest or any thing 
like it. If he was, they would have a finger in the 
pie too; they would growl, and show their teeth, 
and ruff up the hair on their necks and stand by 
for a ‘“‘regular skrimmage ;” but see how coolly 
they take it all as they stand confabulating togeth- 
er, evidently making their own remarks on the 
passing scene. We can fancy one of them saying, 
“The old fellow plays his part bravely ; if we 
didn’t know him so well we might think he was 
reajly mad enough to bite one of his bullets in 
two ;” while the other lays one of his paws along- 
side of his nose and winks hard with one of his 
eyes, as much as to say, “ Gammon—but keep 
dark. The youngsters will be none the worse for 
a good fright.” 

And really there has been nothing to make the 
old man especially savage. The girl is big enough, 
to be sure, to know better, and the boy, unless he 
has been a great deal better fed than taught— 
which is not likely—can hardly set up the plea of 
ignorance as an excuse for his lack of innocence. 
But what is a basket of apples? Clearly that has 
been the extent of their larceny ; for though the 
theft even of a bundle of dry branches might be for- 
given, considering that fire-wood is no doubt scarce 
in the poor cottage at home, and that a poor din- 


ner is often made all the poorer by want of a fire 
to cook it properly, still we maintain that the bun- 
dle of dry sticks between the game-keeper’s feet 
was no part of the little rogues’ plunder, but some 
of his own lawful gathering for his own little chim- 
ney-corner—a legitimate perquisite of his place— 
as is clearly enough proved by the bill-hook which 
he carries in his left hand, and with which the lit- 
tle tot evidently expects to be cut to pieces. 

No, the sum of the robbery unquestionably is 
that basket of apples which the boy is trying to 
hide behind his stout little legs. Only a basket of 
apples, not to be missed from the abundant pro- 
duct of the Baron’s extensive orchards; and it is 
a perfectly safe guess to say that the old game- 
keeper would freely have given the little ones 
twice as many if they had asked for a little fruit, 
as they ought to have done. But he is a faithful 
guardian of his lord’s property and interests—an 
old soldier, no doubt, who learned fidelity in the 
ranks—and it is matter of conscience with him to 
see that the domain under his charge is not robbed 
to the value of even a sous. 

On the whole we come to the conclusion that 
the sympathetic reader need not be under any dis- 
tress of mind touching the fate of the poor chil- 
dren. They have been thoughtless rather than 
criminal, and the old game-keeper is not a Draco. 
He will send them home alive and well, after giv- 
ing them a good scolding and so working off the 
truculence there is in his dispostion ; nay, he will 
not even take away from them their basket, or the 
apples with which it is filled ; and ten to one the 
wind-up of his scold will be nothing worse than an 
admonition that, the next time they want a few 
apples, they must come and ask for them, like 
good children, and by no manner of means think 
of helping themselves to what does not belong to 
them. a..4 
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. MEMORY. 


BY JAMES HUTCHINSON BROWN. 


Ou, Memory! dark Memory ! 

Thou bringest with thee grief and tears, 
When, sadly true, in stern review, 

Pass scenes of other, by-gone years. 


Oh, Memory! dear Memory! 
Thou hast for me far brighter rays ; 
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For on thy night breaks mellow light, 
As morning's dawn on darksome ways, 


Oh, Memory! true Memory! 
How sad, how sweet the scenes you bring ! 
What power thou hast !—thoughts of the past 
Oft keep my feet from wandering. 














RURAL PASTIME. 


(See the ‘Engraving.) 


We cannot say that the artist’s notion of “ pas- 
time” strikes us as particularly exalted, if he means 
by it only the occupation of the young lady in the 
white drapery. Sitting all alone by the side of a 
pond and drawing cows up to their knees in water 
is rather poor entertainment, according to our 
fancy ; but then tastes differ, and perhaps such a 
mode of passing the time would be capital fun if 
we only knew how to draw. As it is—the pencil 
having no kind of aptitude to our fingers though 
the pen travels fast enough when it falls in their 
grasp—we can’t help thinking of the moschetoes, 
and the pertinacious tormenting flies, and the heat, 


and the detestable little worms and spiders and all - 


manner of creeping things that swarm all over one 
in such exposed situations, and divers other dis- 
comforts that make up the real contrast to the 
imaginary delights of ruralizing. 

“Yet it must be admitted that the scene is pretty. 
There is something of captivation in its tranquil 
aspect, especially to the denizen of a great city, 
whose spirit oftentimes grows weary of the tur- 
moil and hurry and perpetual drive, drive, by 
which his life is hurried away before him and in 
the midst of which he has little ability or occasion 
to possess even a share of the enjoyment man was 
clearly intended to gather up from the profusion of 
pleasant and beautiful things so lavishly scattered 
all over the dwelling place of his mortal being. 
Ah, little do the residents in the country know 
what charms there are to the citizen in every form 
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of nature ; in the translucent coolness of such a 


-little sheet of water as is imaged in the picture, in 


rocks, trees, hills—even in the waddling of a white 
goose and the angular stalk of a pig with a poke 
on his neck. It is true that the charm passes 
away after a while ; habit imperatively demands a 
return to the accustomed scenes and occupations ; 
but so long as the empire of habit can be kept in 
abeyance, or in other words so long as it is counter- 
acted by the natural love of novelty, there is no 
form of pleasant ministration to eye, or ear, or 
heart, so delightful as the contemplation of country 
scenes. country objects, and country employments. 

Which being the case, and presuming that the 
young lady in the white drapery is city bred, we 
can easily imagine that for a while she finds it 
very charming to sit there and try to draw the 
cows. We can readily suppose, even, that when 
she rises to go home and in putting on her bonnet 
finds it occupied by an earwig, three green cater- 
pillars and a spider, she will look upon the adven- 
ture as a capital joke and shake them out without 
giving even a single pretty little scream—as there 
is nobody by to hear it. 

We dare say there are sunfish in that pond—if 


_ itisa pond—and if it is a running stream there may 


be pickerel, or even trout. With a rod and line 
we fancy that one might make even a better at- 
tempt than the young !ady’s for an hour or two of 
rural pastime. 

oe: Be 


THE FASHION PLATE. 


ficurE First.—Dress of grenadine, ornamented with a 
wide hem, on the top of which are four smal! plaits. Waist 
high, gathered from the belt to the shoulder—sleeves long 
and a little full. Hat of blue silk, with a single ribbon turn- 
ing around the crown, and fastened at the side by a bow 
and long ends. 

Figure Szconp.—Dress of silk ornamented with floun- 
ces as far as the knees. Waist plain and high—sleeves long 
and gathered a little at the wrist. Mantelet of green poult 
de Soie, pointed behind, and short in front, trimmed all 
around with a very wide lace. White satin hat ornament- 


‘a 


ed with satin folds anda long plume descending to the 
shoulder. ~ 

The most fashionable goods for fall dresses will be sills 
of gros d'Afrique, and gros d’Alger, grenadine, cashmere 
d’ecosse, embroidered merino robes, with a new variety 
of mousseline de laine. Mousseline pompadour and gauze 
zepbyr are new styles of fancy goods for evening dresses. 
Canton crape and India cashmere shawls will be much in 
vogue. 

Mrs. 8. G. Wood, milliner, dress-maker, and importer of 
fashions, No. 313 Broadway. 
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THE MOONBEAM. 


POETRY BY MARGARET MILLER DAVIDSON. MUSIC BY MISS ANN SLOMAN. 
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Ah! whith-er art stray-ing, thou  spi-rit of light, From thy 
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Thou art looking on those I love ; oh, wake And perchance thou art casting this mystic spell 
In their hearts some remembrance of me, On the beautiful land of the blest— 
And gaze on them thus, till their bosoms par- Where the dear ones of earth have departed to 
take dwell, 
Of the love I am breathing to thee! Where the weary have fled to their rest. 
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